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Pomp, ceremony 
as Mobutu arrives 


By MICHAEL EIL AN 
JOSHUA BRILLIANT 
Jerusalem Post Reporters 
Zaire President Mobutu Sese 
•eko is to meet Prime Minister Shi- 
urn Peres today, and officials hope 
?r a further improvement in rela- 
ons between the two countries as a 
suit of the meeting. 

Zaire has been extremely helpful 
> Israel in its efforts to renew econo 
lie and diplomatic relations with 
lack African countries. Officials 
ope for a further improvement in 
icse spheres. 

For its part, Zaire is apparently 
iterated in attracting large-scale 
;raeli investment and officials here 
ope that suitable investors will con- 
ict Mobutu during his five-day stay, 
dire has full diplomatic relations 
ith Israel, but the ambassador is 
on-resident. 

While receiving Mobutu at the 
itrance to Jerusalem yesterday, 
:rusalem Mayor Teddy Kollek said 
« hoped Zaire would open an 
embassy in Jerusalem. 

' Mobutu was greeted at the entr- 
ies to Jerusalem by Kollek, the 
tv’s two chief rabbis, and Jewish, 
losiem and Christian dignitaries, 
-om there he drove along Jaffa 
oad to the Cla! centre, where he 
as met by a band and mounted 
ilice who escorted him through the 
ty centre. On the way he was 
eeied by children waving Zaire 


flags. 

Earlier, wearing a leopard skin bat 
and holding a carved stick, Mobutu 
arrived at Beo-Gurion Airport to a 
full-scale state reception. 

As his Air Zaire DC-10 passed 
over Tel Aviv's Shalom Tower, Pres- 
ident Chaim Herzog drove on to the 
tarmac. Prime Minister Shimon 
Peres had arrived a few minutes 
earlier. Other dignitaries included 
cabinet ministers, president of the 
supreme court Meir Shamgar, Chief 
or General Staff Moshe Levy, 
and Police Inspector General David 
Kraus. 

Mobutu's plane touched down 
shortly after one o’clock. The IDF 
band played Zaire’s national anthem 
and Hatikva as cannons fired a 21- 
gun salute. Four Israeli-made Kfirs 
then flew past and Mobutu pro- 
ceeded to inspect the honour guard. 

The speeches were short. Herzog 
praised Mobutu for being the first 
African leader to resume diplomatic 
relations with Israel - so far followed 
only by Liberia. 

He also recalled Mobutu’s visit 
in the early 1960s when he took 
a paratroopers course here. Mobutu 
is to revisit his old parachute school 
and the sand dunes where he earned 
his wings. 

Mobutu, in reply, thanked Israel 
for the reception and said he hoped 
to reaffirm die cooperation and soli- 
darity among the two countries. 



Zaire’s President Mobutu Sese Seko, flanked by President Haim 
Herzog and Jerusalem Mayor Teddy Kollek, takes part in the 
traditional bread and wine ceremony on entering the capital 
yesterday. (Rahamim Israeli) 

On eve of Histadrut vote: 

Polls show Alignment 
steady, Likud dropping 



BY ROY ISACOWITZ 
and MICHAL YUDELMAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporters 
Polls on the eve of today's Histad- 
rut elections predict that the Align- 
ment will retain its present strength 
of 63 per cent of the vote, with the 
Likud dropping somewhat from its 
28 per cent. But the Likud could win 
up to six of the 72 labour councils 
controlled by the Alignment, the 
polls show. 

Some one milli on voters are ex- 
pected to turn out today to cast their 
b allots for the Histadrut and its 
organs beginning at 7 a.m. Histadrut 
Secretary-General Yisrael Kessar is 
due to vote at 8 a.m. on Holon's 
Rehov Hamezuda. 

Latest polls conducted by the 
Likud and the Alignment show all 
seven parties contesting in the elec- 
tions exceeding the two per cent 
minimum vote required to gain rep- 
resentation. 

The parties running for the elec- 


tions are the Alignment (voting sym- 
bol Emet), Likud ’(Mahal), Demo- 
cratic Front for Peace and Equality 
(Vav). Citizens Rights Movement 
(Raiz), Tehiya (Taf), Shinui (Hen) 
Progressive List for Peace (Peh) 
Mapara and the Independent Liber 
al Party are fielding separate lists for 
a few’ labour councils. 

Both Alignment and Likud tacti 
dans maintain that a low turnout will 
be to their disadvantage. Conse 
quently both parties have organized 
massive campaigns to bring their 
supporters to the polls. 

TTie Alignment expects to have 
100.000 activists and thousands of 
vehicles on the roads throughout the 
country. The Likud expects some 
50.000’ activists and 5,000 cars in 
action. 

Central Elections Committee 
Chairman Knesset Member Aharon 
Harel said yesterday that he had 
received reports of possible violence 
(Continued on Page 2, Cot. 4j 


e bus stop outside Jerustdem’s Shaare Zedek Hospital after 
today iraorning’s bomb blast. (Gustavo Fdnblan) 

'apital, Beit Shemesh 
tit by bomb blasts 


Teachers accept ministry 
plans, demand no sackings 


By ROBERT ROSENBERG 
hree explosions rocked bns stops 
Jerusalem and Beit Shemesh 
e relay monringrbut no one was 
t. A fourth bomb was discovered 
neutralized in the capital's 
;rty Bell Park shortly after the 
y-moraing blast near the Shaare 
! ek Hospital and two sixnul- 
-ous Masts in Beit Shemesh. 
ae blasts coincided with the visits 
J.S. Secretary of State George 
u and Zairean Pres dent Mobil- 
ise Seko in the capital, 
x mid-afternoon, a group idea- 
ng itself as Force 17, and claim- 


ing to support Fatah chief Yasser 
Arafat, said it had carried out the 
bombings in an announcement made 
in San’a, North Yemen. 

Abn Mnssa’s rebel Fatah group, in 
an announcement from Damascus, 
also said it had set the bombs. 

But police sources said it would be 
a few days before laboratory reports 
on the remains of the bombs showed 
whether the four bombs were the 
work of the same people. 

Not since a fall night in 1 977, when 
half a dozen grenades were planted 
in waste-bins throughout the capital, 
(CuKtimwd on Page 3) 


rael denies nuclear smuggling 


By WOLF BLITZER 
cnisalra tat Correspondent 
SHfNGTON. - A U.S. FMeral 
id Jury was yesterday reported 
■ investigating an alleged plot to 
ggie out of foe country equip- 
r which can be used in foe mak- 
*f nuclear Weapons. 

'itvtawA magazine, in its leading 
iscbpe" item this week, said the 
has “serions implications’’ for 
•Israeli relations, 
in adviser lo the defence minis- 


ter confirmed in Tel Aviv yesterday 
that a certain number of krytrons 
had readied Israel from foe U.S. 
during the years 1979-83. He added, 
however, that the krytrons were 
used for research and development 
of conventional weapons only. 

The adviser 'said that Israel used 
some of the krytrons and others were 
still id stock. None of (hem, he said, 
had been sent out of Israel for use in 
other countries. The krytrons were 
(Contented OD Page 2, Col. 3) 


By LEA LEVA VI 
TEL AVIV. - The two teachers' 
unions yesterday accepted in princi- 
ple proposals by the Ministry of 
Education aimed at preventing 
further strike action. 

But both onions made acceptance 
conditional on teachers not being 
fired, and said they must receive 
guarantees to this effect by today. 

The Histadrut Teachers Union 
announced that it is willing to negoti- 
ate a one-year postponement of pay- 
ment for 40,000 hours of extra duties 
to which the teachers are entitled 
under the Etzioni agreement. 

The union is also willing to accept 
one of two alternative ministry prop- 
osals, either to postpone payments 
to make up for salary erosion, or to 
have every teacher work for one 
hour a week without pay. The choice 
of proposal depends on the outcome 
of negotiations, union secretaiy- 
general Yitzhak Wellber said. 

Acceptance is contingent on a 
ministry guarantee that no teacher 
will be sacked - but this the ministry 
may be unable to do, since the S40 


million which these ideas will save is 
far less than the amount which must 
be cut from the budget. 

The union has made it clear that if 
a guarantee of teachers’ jobs is not 
forthcoming by this afternoon, they 
will resume their partial strike. 

The Secondary School Teachers 
Association wants a guarantee that 
no tenured teachers will be dismis- 
sed and also wants a separate agree- 
ment between their union and the 
ministry instead of a joint agreement 
between the two unions on one side 
and the government on the other. 

This last demand harks back to the 
Histadrut Teachers' Union’s 
attempt to compel all teachers - 
including Association members - to 
“volunteer" to postpone pay in- 
creases, a ploy which the association 
saw as an attempt to destroy it. 

Yesterday Education Minister 
Yitzhak Navon halted the dispatch 
of a second group of letters dismis- 
sing non-ten ured teachers and those 
with individual contracts. Last week 
the ministry sent more than 2,000 of 
an expected 6.000 dismissal letters. 


Andreotti to Shamir: Don’t ignore peace signals 


ROME (AP). - It would be a “grave 
error” to ignore signals that the 
Arab world is interested in ending 
the conflict with Israel, Italian Fore- 
ign Minister Giulio Andreotti told 
Yitzhak Shamir yesterday. 

Andreotti contended that security 
in the region would only be attained 


with mutual recognition of the rights 
of both the Palestinians and Israel. 

The two ministers held talks after 
Shamir arrived yesterday. 

He strongly urged receptivity to 
peace initiatives such as those from 
Jordan, terming them "important 
gestures of good will.” 


ndges rule out testimony on West Bank security 




of t&e-agap&xf isr-foe Jewish 


their lawyers "after; foe 
District -CSSS* ^ toil it 
accept de#eiK^;«Y^nce 
security situation ia.yfoe . . 

; gave their rnlmg Us foe - 
"was about to open its case, 
prosecution completed its evi- 
e on Thursday. 

jges Ya’acov Bazak, Shmuel 
chain and Zvi Cohen said they 
qpt prepared to hear evidence 


about the situation in Judea, and 
.Samaria , or about focrole of local 
mayors in it. 

Eaten if such evidence was true, 
they said, it did not mean that people 
could take cite law into their own 


. Immediately, a number of the ac- 
cused dismissed their counsels, 
saying that as their chosen line of 
defence had been discounted by the 
court there, was no point in their 
taking part in foe trial. 

Menahem livni, the alleged lead- 
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er of the terror group, said the 
court’s decision was “unjust and im- 
moral.” He dismissed his lawyer and 
. was joined by defendants Yehuda 
Etzioni, Benzion Heineman, Uzi 
Sharabaf , Hagai Segal and Natan 
Nathanson. 

Yehuda Etzioni, accused of in- 
volvement in a plot to blow up foe 
mosques on Jerusalem's Temple 
Mount and the attempted assassina- 
tion of West Bank mayors was the 
first defendent to testify. He said: “I 
made up my min d to take action 
which I term ■purifying’ the Temple 
Mount. The only sacred place to foe 
Jewish people has a building on its 
top, foe Dome of the Rock, which 
has become a symbol of alien 
occupation.’* 

Etzioni went on to say he was 
“privileged", to participate “in the 
action of cutting off foe legs of some 
of foe murderers.” He said that 
while be took responsibility for par- 
ticipating in these acts, “I deny, and 
will always deny, attempts to present 
these as criminal acts.” 

Etzioni told foe court that “if foe 
business of foe mayors took up 


months of my life, the business of the 
Temple Mount took up years. Get- 
ting rid of the mosque is without 
doubt the business of the state . " 

Yisrael Yeshurun, Et 2 ioni's 
lawyer, who last week told the court 
he had advised his client not to 
testify, said all foe charges had been 
lumped together on one charge sheet 
in order to create foe impression of a 
terror group. “Such an organization 
does not exist.” he asserted. 

He said there was no basis for 
connecting the incident of the Tem- 
ple Mount with a tenor organiza- 
tion. It was a unique action and was 
seen as such by those who took pan 
in it.” 

On the attacks on foe mayors, he 
said that the security authorities 
were poised to take action against 
National Guidance Committee 
members, who, he alleged, were 
responsible for acts of terror. 

But he said, the security forces' 
hands were “tied by the political 
echelon.” This policy, he said, was at 
foe time of the Likud government, 
and had been carried out by Ezer 
We izm an. (Itim) 


U.S. Secretary 
on Palestinian 
delegation: It’s 
a tough one 

AKABA (AP). - U.S. Secretary of 
State George Shultz, on the final leg 
of his Middle East mission, yester- 
day acknowledged the difficulty of 
finding Palestinian negotiators 
acceptable to both the Palestine Li- 
beration Organization and Israel. 

Israel has" ruled out known mem- 
bers of the PLO and yesterday PLO 
Chairman Yasser Arafat said in Pek- 
ing that his organization must par- 
ticipate directly in any talks on Mid- 
dle East peace. 

Nonetheless. Shultz who flew here 
from Egypt, urged ail sides to "keep 
the level of frustration down and the 
level of efforts up.” 

Asked if there were Palestinians 
acceptable to both Israel and the 
PLO. Shultz replied: “I don't know 
the answer to that question. That's 
one of the things I don’t know. It's a 
hard problem.” 

The problem, Shultz said, is “to 
find people who are truly recognized 
as people who represent the Palesti- 
nians and who also have a back- 
ground that would be acceptable in 
the negotiating process.” 

In Egypt, Shultz received some 
encouragement from President Hos- 
ni Mubarak. “There is a definite 
feeling of good will and certainty of 
recognition of the hard problems,” 
Shultz said after their two-hour 
meeting. 

Shultz has stressed the need for 
direct Arab-Israeii negotiations, but 
he told reporters aboard his U.S. Air 
Force jet that the administration • 
would consider holding meetings 
with a Palestinian- Jordanian delega- 
tion if they had the approval of “our 
friends" and contributed to the start 
of peace talks. 

On another touchy issue. Shult 2 
refused to say whether the U.S. 
already had a list of prospective 
Palestinian negotiators approved bv 
the PLO. 


After Shultz talks: 

Peres hopeful; 

but still avoids 
Likud run-in 


By DAVID LANDAU 
and MICHAEL EIL AN 
Post Diplomatic Staff 

Prime Minister Shimon Peres 
is fairly hopeful that U.S. Secret- 
ary of State George Shultz will 
soon be able to submit to Israel a 
specific list of proposed Palesti- 
nian negotiators. 

Until then, however. Peres is 
anxious to avoid exacerbating 
possible differences with the 
Likud which, until a list of 
Palestinians emerges, remain in 
the realm of the hypothetical. 

This, according to well-placed 
sources, is the essential summation 
of two days of talks in Jerusalem with 
foe secretary of state, and it accounts 
for the semantic acrobatics resorted 
to by Peres and his aides on the issue 
of the Palestinians' "identities." 

The premier held a private break- 
fast meeting with Shultz early yester- 
day morning, before the secretary 
flew to Cairo and Akaba. Shultz is 
expected to send his top Middle East 
aide Richard Murphy back to Jeru- 
salem to report on his talks with 
President Mubarak and King Hus- 
sein. 

The sources felt that Washington's 
dialogue with Jordan was “intimate" 
- perhaps more intimate than might 
appear from the outside. This feeling 
strengthened the hopes here that 


Shultz will elicit a list of Palestinians, 
approved at least tacitly by the PLO, 
to participate in a Jordanian- 
Palestinian negotiation team. 

Peres told the cabinet yesterday 
that Shultz felt King Hussein was 
"working to create a dynamic of 
peace." 

Another significant remark by the 
secretary which Peres quoted was. 
“We must look for persons, not 
categories.” This seemed to be an 
oblique reference to the question 
which has been the focus of much 
media attention during Shultz’s trip 
to the region: Would members of the 
Palestinian National Council, the 
PLO’s “parliament in exile.” be 
acceptable as negotiators, assuming 
they were not executive officials of 
the PLO? 

Shultz plainly hopes that Israel 
will accept such men, if he can per- 
suade Jordan to propose them. But 
Vice Premier and Likud leader Yit- 
zhak Shamir told him categorically 
when they met on Friday that PNC 
members would not be acceptable. 

Premier Peres's position was far 
less unequivocal. And yesterday, af- 
ter a weekend of varied and confus- 
ing elucidations from official spokes- 
men. the premier himself added to 
the vagueness by proclaiming to the 
cabinet that, “We will reject anyone 
who belongs to an organization 

(Continued on Page 2, Col. 4) 


‘NY Times’: PLO delegates named 


“I'd rather not speculate about 
names, lists, categories or whatev- 
er,” Shultz said. 

Jordan’s Foreign Minister. Taer 
el-Masii. said on Sunday that the 
PLO had approved the names of 
Palestine National Council members 
to take part in talks and that Jordan 
had given those to the U.S. during a 
visit last month by Assistant Secret- 
ary of State Richard Murphy. 


WASHINGTON. - The New York 
Times yesterday reported that PLO 
leader Yasser Arafat has submitted 
to Jordan foe names of three Palesti- 
nians to serve as possible members in 
ajoinr delegation in peace talks. 

Quoting diplomatic and Palesti- 
nian sources in Tunis, the newspaper 
said the three were Mohammed 
Milhem, the former mayor .of 
Halhoul on the West Bank who was 
expelled by Israel: Elia Khoury, a 
former Ramallah clergyman de- 
ported in 1969 for his pan in a 
Jerusalem supermarket bombing; 
and Sheikh Abdel Hamid Sayeh. 


The first two are members of the 
executive committee of the PLO and 
Sayeh is president of the Palestine 
National Council, the Palestinians' 
“parliament in exile.” 

The newspaper said Milhem and 
Khoury are dearly not acceptable to 
the U.S. because of their direct asso- 
ciation with foe PLO. Sayeh, while 
not formally a member of the PLO, 
is probably also not acceptable be- 
cause of his prominence in the PNC. 

Other Palestinian names have also 
been submitted to Jordan by Arafat, 
the Times said, but they were not 
known. 
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THE WEATHER 


Forecast: Possibility or isolated thunderstorms 
in hills. Arava and Jordan Rift. 

Yesterday ‘5 Yesterday's Today's 


By D'VORA BEN SHAUL 
Jernsalem Post Reporter 

Every elementary and high school 
class in the country is to lose half-an- 
hour a week of instruction, as a 
result of a series of cuts in the 
Education Ministry budget 
approved yesterday by the cabinet. 

The move is intended to eliminate 
12,500 teaching hours per week 
throughout the school system and 
thus save S6 million. 

Other steps approved by the 
cabinet were: 

• The elimination of 424 small clas- 
ses (which are to be absorbed into 
larger classes), thus saving S6,6m. 

• A reduction of 25 per cent in hours 
for rabbis, professional experts, 
librarians and others- This is also to 
eliminate 12,500 hours and save 
$6m. 

• A further reduction of approx- 
imately $2m. in the budget for edu- 
cational television, diaspora .educa- 
tion, programmes for disadvantages 
children, transport and other ser- 
vices. 

The cuts total more than $20m. 

Ait Temkin adds: 

The cabinet failed to agree yester- 
day on how to collect the education 
fee, which it had already approved as 
part of this year’s state budget. 

According to the budget, the 
National Insurance Institute is to 


collect a fee equivalent to $13 a year 
from every family with one child in 
school and $20 from families with 
two or more schoolchildren. The 
measure was expected to raise some 
S77m. a year. 

But Social Affairs Minister Moshe 
Katsav, who is responsible for the 
Nil, told the cabinet yesterday that 
he opposed using the institute to 
collect such fees. He said that it 
would be more just to replace the fee 
with a 1 per cent income tax sur- 
charge. Health Minister Mordechai 
Gut supported this idea. 

Finance Minister Yitzhak Moda’i 
opposed the Katsav proposal, saying 
it would lead to “earmarked income 
tax" and increase the tax burden. 

After lengthy debate, the cabinet 
set an ad hoc committee of Moda'i. 
Katsav, Economics Minister Gad 
Ya’acobi, Justice Minister Moshe 
Nissim and Education Minister Yit- 
zhak Navon to decide the issue. 

The committee decided the Nil 
would collect the fee. But it also set 
up a team of Treasury and Nil 
experts who have 24 hours to formu- 
late a proposal to make the fee 
progressive. 

If no agreement is reached. Treas- 
ury officials said yesterday, Moda'i 
intends to resubmit the entire issue 
of budget cuts to the cabinet. 



President Hosni Mubarak greets Secretary of State George Shultz in 

Cairo yesterday. (Reuter telephoto) 


National impact of election 
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Washington Post: 

CIA trainees earned out 
Beirut car-bomb attack 

Bt WOLF BUTZER ttA authorization, went out on 

- Pos * corresnondent a runaway mission and hired others 

WAShSgTON ^n^Turited in Lebanon to detonate a massive car 
WASHING 1 UN . ineuwi^ bomb outside the Beirut residence of 

^jr-^ y inXTin“ amiKtant Shi’ite leader believed to 

i be behind -oris, on U.S. 

Kfato deaths Sre to 80 . ‘Tacedjrith aUbeci 

and the wounding of 200 tton to the car bombmg^aWd 
persons anu * and Reagan Administration 

Tte Washington Post in a front- officials quickly cancelled the entire 
page, banner headlined report, said covert 
that President Reagan had approved 

a covert operation directingthe Cen- Woodward and Charles Babcock, 
Agency Strain and two of the s wdl-taowB- 

" ! srai.. r ' 

SF t !SS ackU - s - 

Quoting ^fonned sources, the added that U.S^inrellige^affidais 
newspaper said that about four were "upset that one of its mo» 
months later, on March 8, members secret and much debated operations 

of one of those units, composed of ha £§“®. a ?2L nn 

Lebanese intelligence personnel and Administration officials had no - , 
Other non-Americansf acting with- immediate comment on the report. 
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The Joan P. Rosenberg Laboratory 
in the Perlman Institute of Chemical 
Sciences, established by the Weiz- 
mann Institute in me me cry of the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
Perlman of Chicago. (Mr. Perlman is 
a longtime Institute Governor), was 
dedicated yesterday at the Weiz- 
mann Institute of Science in the 
presence of Lord Sieff of Brimpton, 
Chairman of the Board of Gov- 
ernors; Mr. Morris L. Levinson, 
Deputy Chairman of the Board; Mr. 
Norman D. Cohen, President of the 
Institute's American Committee: 
Prof. Michael Sela, Institute Presi- 
dent; and many Governors and 
senior scientists. 

Members of the Weizmann Insti- 
tute's Board of Governors in Israel 
to attend its annual (36th) meeting 
were guests of honour last nighfat a 
special performance of the Batsheva 
Ballet, at the Institute’s Wix Au- 
ditorium. The performance was 
sponsored by the Israel Friends of 
the Institute. 

The seventh Lucien Teich Prize in 
Archaeology at the Hebrew Uni- 
versity. established by Mr. and Mrs. 
Israel Teich of Brussels, was 
awarded last week to Mrs. Anna 
Belfer-Cohen. a doctoral student at 
the University’s Institute of 
Archaeology. 


LIBERATION. - Thirty Israeli sur- 
vivors oftheTheresienstadt concen- 
tration camp are to leave for 
Czechoslovakia this Thursday to 
participate in a ceremony marking 
the 40th anniversary of the liberation 
of the camp. 


CLINIC. - A modem dental clinic 
which will eventually serve 14,000 
people was dedicated yesterday in 
Rosh Ha’ayin by the Histadrut’s 
Health fund. The facility -was partly 
funded by Project Renewal. 


By AVI TEMKIN 
Post Economic Reporter 

The public has withdrawn nearly 
all money in further training [hisktal- 
mut) funds which have reached 
maturity in the past two months. 
Capital Market Commissioner 
Yehuda Drori said yesterday. 

A total of some $160 million has 
been withdrawn from these funds. 
Drori said. 

Last year 50 to 70 per cent of the 
money in hishtalmut funds which ' 
reached maturity was left in the 
banks. 

Hishtalmut funds are based on 
contributions by employers and 
monthly deductions from the work- 
ers’ own pay. The money can be 


withdrawn with full linkage and in- 
terest only after six or more years. 

Drori said he did not believe that 
all of the recently- withdrawn money 
had gone to the black currency mar- 
ket or to buy consumer goods. But 
financial observers agreed that the 
money from the funds was responsi- 
ble for the increased demand for 
black market dollars in recent 
weeks. 

The observers said people had 
been prompted to withdraw the 
money by fears of a devaluation and 
by Finance Minister Yitzhak Mod- 
a'i's remarks several weeks ago of 
plans to discontinue linkage on hish- 
talmut funds which had reached 
maturity. 


By SARAH HONIG 
Post Political Reporter 
TEL AVTV. - Even before the start 
of the Histadrut campaign all major 
party headquarters understood that 
the real issue at stake was whether 
the national unity government 
would survive for long. 

The assumption is that Labour is 
qnite eager to free itself of the need 
to hand over power to the Likud’s 
Yitzhak Shamir, but that before 
breaking up the coalition and thus 
triggering elections. Labour must 
first have some indication that it 
would all be worthwhile, and that 
Labour would poll more votes than it 
did last July. 

Thus all political observers focus 
on the Histadrut elections as the real 
gauge. If Labour emerges with a 
landslide victory, the party may see 
this as a green light for Knesset 
elections. But for that. Labour must 


do far better than the 63 per cent of 
the vote it received in the 1981 His- 
tadrut polls - 

Political analysts point to 70 per 
cent as possibly endangering the 
national unity government. Any- 
thing less would hardly encourage 
Labour to risk a costly, destructive 
campaign which could result in a 
deadlock similar to last summer’s. 

Labour could also be encouraged 
to rid itself of the national unity 
burden by a very hefty beating for 
the Likud. Such return could indi- 
cate that the impasse between the 
two large parties has been broken, 
perhaps more to the Likud's detri- 
ment than in Labour's favour. 

But barring any such major shifts, 
the future of the government is cons- 
idered safe enough for the near fu- 
ture. A result encouraging to the 
(Continued on Page 71 


Jumblatt won’t talk with 
Christian militia ‘criminals’ 
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ARRIVALS 


The following members of the Weizmann 
[nstirate's Board of Governors have arrived for 
its annual meeting in RehovoC Lord Sieff 
(Chairman), Prof. C. Anfinsen. Prof. D. An- 
gora'. Mr. A. Barness, Mr. T. Beck. Mr. M. 
Belkin , Prof. A. BcJoff -Chain, Mr. A. Bildner, 
Mr. L. Blumbcig. Mr. P. Borman. Ms. H. 
Brady. Mr. G. Cameron, Mr. N. Cohen, Mr. 
C. Diker. Mr. R. Djanogly. Ms. V. Duffield, 
Prof. J. Ebel, Prof. G. Estrin. Mr. H. Everett, 
Mr. A. Fcinberg, Mr. D. Ginsberg, Mr. H. 
Giasberg. Dr. C. Goldman , Mr. M. GoWschle- 
ger, Mr. B. Goldsmith, Mr. J. Grcisman. Prof. 
F. Gros. Prof. G. Hammond, Mr. J. Hendeles. 
Ms. L. Hertzberg. Mr. D. Hooigman. Mr. L. 
Horowitz. Mr. H. Jsenbanm, Mr. J. James, 
Prof. M. Rumen . Mr. J. Kay. Prof. X. Ken- 
drew, Mr. M. Ke rarer, Mr. D. Kleeman, Mr. 
P. Kleeman, Mr. M. KofDer. Prof. J. Lem, Mr. 
M. Levinson, Mr. C. Lubtn, Prof. A. Lwoff, 
Mr. D. Mayer, Mr. H. Mayer. Mr. A. Mayer, 
Mr. L. PerkcD. Mr. H. Perlman. Prof. A. Rich. 
Mr. B. Rose, Dr. G- Roscnkranz. Prof. H. 
Scheraga. Mr. L. Schidtow, Prof- M. Schwartz, 
Mr. B. Shine, Hon. D. Sieff. Prof. M. Singer, 
Mr. S. Stnlman, Mr. A Weis, Mr. M. Weiss. 
Prof- C. Wetssman, Dr. V. Wyler. Mr. S. 
Yacht. Prof. A. Zaffaroni. 

Mrs. Simone Maflah from Argentina, Dr. 
Divide Sala from England, Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Son Den berg and Mr. and Mrs. Solly 
Yach from Sooth Africa. Mr. and Mrs. Leon 
Cohen and Mr. and Mrs. Jacobo Hammer from 
Venezuela, for the annual meeting of The 
Board of Governors of Tel Aviv University, 
and the following for the Board Meeting and 
special ceremonies: Mr. and Mrs. Joseph B ren- 
der (Australia) for the cornerstone laying cere- 
mony of the Brender-Moss Library for Social 
Sciences and Management, and Mr. David 
Katz (Venezuela) to receive an honorary fel- 
lowship of T-A-U. and Mrs. Katz. 


(Continued from Page One) 

at polling stations today. He noted 
that the police have been alerted for 
any disturbance and will be out in 
force. Harel called on all parties to 
ensure a fair and orderly election. 

Unlike election days in past years, 
today will not be a work holiday, 
which could reduce voter participa- 
tion. But a Likud spokesman said 
yesterday that this would work in the 
Alignment’s favour due to the His- 
tadrut’s control of a significant num- 
ber of work places. 

Several parties have complained 
over the past few days that Align- 
ment employers have attempted to 
persuade their workers to vote at 
polling stations for absentee workers 
situated near their work places, 
rather than at their home stations. 
This would allow the employers or 
their representatives to influence 
their workers' votes, the parties 
maintained. 

Voting will begin at 7 a.m. this 
morning and continue until 10 p.m. 
In smaller localities such as kibbut- 
zim and moshavim. voting will end at 
8 p.m. 

Voters will cast their ballots at 



PERES HOPEFUL 



World ORT Union ORT Israel 

congratulate ' 

DAVID BERG and FAMILY 

on the occasion of the first distribution of 
scholarships from the fund established in the 
name of 

PNINA and CHAIM VINITZKY 

The ceremony will lake place on Wednesday, May 1 5, 1 985, at 
11.30 a.m.* at the ORT School of Engineering, the Hebrew 
University campus, Givat Ram, Jerusalem. 

friends are invited to attend. 
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The Department of Economics 
The max Bogan Chair 

invite the public to a lecture 
by 


Prof- ABRAM BERGSON, Harvard University 

on 

'The Soviet Economy: What Went Wrong" 

Tuesday, May 14, 1 985. at 6.00 p.m. 

Beh Melersdorf, room 503, Mount Scopus campus. 


Welcome to Israel 

Bostoner Rebbe Levi Horowitz and Wife, Rachel 

whn will sponsor a nawly established comm unity at Bar Nof, including the 
beautiful new Bait Midrash, Givat Pinhos, where former Bostonians gather in 
Hasstdic co mmun ity. This is a landmark in Jerusalem. 

From the Capt. Tablet and Roth Gloralty 
- Hospitality Foundation, 1 Mapu St, Jerusalem. 


SMUGGLING 

(Continued from Page Oik) 

used in detonating conventional ex- 
plosives and with lasers. Each kryt- 
ron costs several tens of dollars. 

This information was conveyed to 
the U.S., where the State Depart- 
ment had shown an interest in 
Israel's acquisition of krytrons.j 

The magazine said the alleged 
effort involved the obtaining of kryt- 
rons, ti m i n g devices which can be 
used in the manufacture of atomic 
weapons. It said that Arnon Mil- 
chan. a wealthy Israeli movie pro- 
ducer and businessman, has been 
implicated in the alleged operation. 
Milchan, the magazine said, has 
close ties to Israeli chemical and 
electronic firms as well as to the 
Labour Party. 

When reached in Paris, however, 
according to the report, Milchan 
insisted he knew nothing about the 
alleged scheme. According to News- 
week, he' had noted that his family's 
business in Tel Aviv, Milchan 
Brothers, might be involved. But 
Mflcban maintained that he has had 
no association with the company for 
12 years. 

Another aspect of the case which 
is said to be causing serious con- 
cerns, is an amendment attached to 
the pending foreign aid bill. Accord- 
ing to Newsweek the bill would cut 
off all U-S. financial assistance to 
any country found guilty of trying to 
smuggle out of the country material 
involved in the production of nuclear 
weapons. That amendment, ironi- 
cally, has been introduced by Demo- 
cratic Representative Stephan 
Solarz of New York, one of Israel's 
best friends in Congress. 


(Continued from Page One) 

which is committed to the “Palesti- 
nian National Covenant’’.’* 

The PNC is the body which origi- 
nally enunciated (and has frequently 
amended) the “Covenant.” But it 
was unclear whether the PNC could 
be described as “an organisation" 
within the meaning of Peres’ proc- 
lamation, or whether a delegation to 
a past PNC assembly could be de- 
scribed as “belonging to” the PNC. 

This vagueness was apparently de- 
liberate. Peres told the cabinet that 
in the talks with Shultz, he and 
Shamir bad been "coordinated." 
that Israel had rejected “PLO parti- 
cipation" in the peace process, and 
that the secretary had neither men- 
tioned specific names of Palestinian 
negotiators nor sought such names 
from Israel. 

Aides to the premier insisted, in 
briefings to newsmen, that the ques- 
tion of PNC membership had not 
come up explicitly in the talks with 
Shultz, and thus Peres had not found 
it necessary to address himself to it. 

Likud ministers, apparently as re- 
luctant as Peres to court cabinet 
tension at this time, forbore to press 


the premier on this potentially divi- 
sive issue. 

Minister of Trade Ariel Sharon 
(Likud-Herut) voiced his reserva- 
tions over the proposed creation of a 
Palestinian bank on the West Bank, 
claiming that it would compete with 
Israeli trade and industry. But be 
subsided when Peres promised a 
full-scale cabinet debate soon on all 
aspects of the government’s policy in 
the administered territories. 

Peres said Shultz had attached no 
strings, political or economic, to his 
pledge of emergency economic aid 
to Israel. But at the same time the 
secretary clearly hoped that Israel - 
would “take the necessary mea- 
sures" to put its economic house in 
order, the premier added 

Peres also reported that he had 
raised with Shultz the plight of the 
Soviet “prisoners of Zion," and the 
suggestion that the Russians permit 
direct flights from Moscow to Tel 
Aviv for Jewish emigrants. 

The premier also took up the issue 
of proactive U.S. arms supplies to 
Jordan and Saudi Arabia, arguing 
that Israel must oppose the sale of 
ultra-sophisticated weapons to states 
which are in a state of war with her. 


Tass quotes Herzog’s message 


MOSCOW (Reuter). - The Soviet 
news agency Tass reported yester- 
day that President Chaim Herzog 
has told Soviet leader Mikhail Gor- 
bachev that Jews would never forget 
the Soviet army's role in saving them 
from the Nazis. 

In a greetings telegram marking 
the 40th anniversary of the end of 
World War Two, Herzog endorsed 
Gorbachev's hope that the ideals of 
1945 should continue. 

"The Jews who fought against 
Nazis in the ghettos and forests of 


Europe, in the ranks of allied armies 
and who continue living among us 
now shall never forget the Red 
Army’s great contribution to the 
final rout of Nazi barbarians," Tass 
quoted him as saying. 

Herzog praised the Russians for 
their help in liberating Jews from 
concentration camps. 

Moscow broke diplomatic ties 
with Israel in 1967. Israel, for its 
part, wants the Soviet Union to 
allow more Jews to leave Russia. 


Officer held after man killed in brawl 


NAHALAL (Itim). - A Beduin 
lieutenant-colonel has been arrested 
in connection with a shootout in the 
village of Abu-Sayakh in which a 
man was killed on Saturday night. 

On Thursday, a dispute broke out 
in the Beduin village between a 
soldier and a policeman, both resi- 
dents of Abu-Sayakh. The police- 
man was lightly injured and filed a 
complaint with the police. 


At 10:30 Saturday night two army 
jeeps arrived in the village, filled 
with Beduin soldiers led by a 
lieutenant-colonel. A brawl then 
broke out between the soldiers in the 
jeeps and the family of the police- 
man, and shots were fired. 

A cousin of the policeman, 22- 
year-old Nasser Bashir, was shot and 
died later in the Afula hospital. 


MUKHTARA, Lebanon (Reuter). 
- Lebanon’s Druse leader Walid 
Jumblatt yesterday rejected any dia- 
logue with Christian militia leaders 
in a rebuff that appeared to increase 
chances for fresh civil war in the 
country. 

At a press conference at his pala- 
tial home in the Shouf Mountains, 
the powerful Syrian-backed Druse 
chief dismissed hardliners who took 
over the Christian “Lebanese 
Forces" militia in March as a “bunch 
of criminals." 

He said both Samir Jeajea, who 
led the March 12 uprising against 
Jemayel’s Syrian-backed policy of 
reconciliation with the Moslems, 
and Elie Hobeika, who took over the 
militia last week, were “specialists in 
crime." 

He called Hobeika “this notorious 


guy who was responsible for Sabra 
and SbatiHa" - in September 1982. 

“There won’t be any possibility to 
discuss with this bunch of criminals, 
Hobeika or others." Jumblatt said. 

Jumblatt also said his men had 
seized a valuable collection of gold- 
painted icons from the Saint Sairveur 
Monastery near Sidoa. He added 
that be would hand them over to the 
Vatican only If Pope John Paul pur- 
sued a more “even-handed" policy 
towards the Moslem-Christian con- 
flict in Lebanon. 

Jumblatt added that the nearby 
Maronite villge of Alman, where 60 
Christian homes have been smashed 
by Druse bulldozers, was destroyed 
because feelings were high in Druse 
and Moslem regions after recent 
fighting there. 


some 4.000 polling stations through- 
out the country. 

Eligible voters who have not re- 
ceived their voting notifications, 
estimated at some 20 per cent of the 
total, will be able to vote at absentee 
polling stations in any hospital, 
labour council, rest home (beit bav- 
ra’a ) or old age home. 

Voters will cast their ballots for 
the Histadrut convention, the 
Na’amat convention, the Agricultu- 
ral Centre and Labour councils 
simultaneously, according to, their 
membership in these bodies. Many 
women moshav members, for exam- 
ple, will be eligible to vote for all 
four institutions. 

By yesterday, several complaints 
by various parties had been filed at 
the Central Elections' Committee 
concerning illegal advertising and 
illegal attempts to influence voters, 
including messages such as “vote... 
(name of list)’’ added on to the 
voter's notification. 

The Histadrut’s elections commit- 
tee had proposed conducting the 
elections under the same restrictions 
as the Knesset elections, but the 
Likud rejected the proposal, Harel 
said yesterday. 


Koch slams Washington’s 
not recognizing Jerusalem 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
New York Mayor Edward Koch 
yesterday criticized the U.S. govern- 
ment for never recognizing Jeru- 
salem as Israel’s capital. “Successive 
administrations in Washington have 
chosen to defy history, legality, 
morality and even logic," he told an 
audience in Jerusalem. 

Koch, who left Israel later in the 
day after participating in events 
marking the 40th anniversary of the 
allies’ victory over the Nazis, was 
speaking at the Ramban Yeshiva 
institute of advanced studies in the 
Jewish Quarter. He was presented 


with the yeshiva’s award on comple- 
tion of the study of the Talmud 
there. * , 

The New York mayor also said ' 
that President Reagan’s “so-called 
peace plan" had “echoed the Arab- • 
ist thinking that has coloured U.S. 
foreign policy since Israel’s inde- 
pendence. The Reagan plan calls for 
Jerusalem to be negotiable. I assert • 
that Jerusalem is no more negotiable ; 
than Washington. D.C.. Paris or 
London." * 

He also spoke out against sur- 
rendering “geo-strategic borders in 
exchange for an unenforceable 
peace treaty with the Arabs." 


NRP renewal programme 
is backed by party forum 


By SARAH HONIG 
Post Political Reporter 
TEL AVIV. - The National Reli- 
gious Party central committee 
yesterday approved almost unani- 
mously the rehabilitation program- 
me which calls for early elections 
within the party. 

But NRP sources indicate that this 
is not likely to be the end of the 
party's internal troubles, since the 
Lamifne faction’s strongman, 
Raphael Ben-Natan, continues to 
oppose the plan and announced 
yesterday that he will still seek to 
amend the recommendations. 

This is despite the apparent rift 
between him and Lamifne leader 
Yosef Burg who yesterday came out 
in favour of the plan put together by 
a 13-member committee headed by 
Yitzhak Jaeger. 

Burg, it is said in the NRP, can see 
which way the wind in the party is 
blowing. At the central committee 
meeting in Givat Shmuel yesterday 
the members cheered and applauded 
all the speakers who came out in 
support of the Jaeger plan. 

Religious Affairs Minister Burg 
predicted new Knesset elections 
within nine months. Speaking at the 
central committee meeting he ex- 
plained that the party must not delay 
its own internal elections because it 
could regard new Knesset elections 
as imminent. 

Burg said that what had created 
the national unity government - 
especially the economic crisis - 
would be its downfall. He predicted 
that the national unity government 
would fall apart in a few months. 

Yesterday’s vote is seen as a con- 
siderable victory for party secretary- 


general Zevulun Hammer who kept 
pushing for the adoption of the plan. 

The Jaeger committee took the 
present party leadership to task for ; 
the sony state of the party and fot ] 
the dramatic decline in its power and 
Knesset representation. It recom- 
mended new party elections in a few 
months (the last NRP elections were 
13 years ago). Those seeking slots on 
the party Knesset list would have to 
garner 60 per cent of the central 
committee vote if running for a third 
term of office, the recommendations 
say. 

They also state that internal party 
elections be held ou a personal level 
and not according to factional 
criteria. This is precisely the recom- 
mendation which Ben-Nataa 
opposes. The Hammer faction has 
been demanding such internal Jlefe 
dons for years. 

Groups in the Matzad faction 
Morasha expressed interest in 
NRP rehabilitation process, and^ft 
dicated that many Matzad mem baB l 
who at one time left the NRP mSB| 
‘return home' if they are conviniH§ 
that the party is seriously engagetflfi< 
rehabilitation and recovery. 


Lendl beats McEnroe j 

NEW YORK (Reuter). - Ivan Lenj 
of Czechoslovakia beat John McE^ 
roe 6-3, 6-3 yesterday in the final « 
the $615,000 Tournament of Chan 
pions tennis tournament at Ford 
Hills. 

The second-seeded Lendl earoe 
$80,000 for his victory while McEii 
roe, the top seed, collected S4O,OO0 

(Earlier star; - Page 4) 


EMUNAH WOMEN OF AMERICA 

are deeply saddened by the sudden death of 
their beloved member 

EDITH ROSENBLUM rr 

and extend heartfelt condolences to her husband, 
Mr. Israel Rosenblum and the family. 


LIONEL SCHALIT 

The Maccabi World Union deeply mourns the passing of 

one of its great stalwarts. 

A member for more than 50 years, a former Chairman of 
the European Executive and a member of its Court of Honour. 

Fred Worms, President ’ 
«**»!**» Dr. Israel Peied, Chairman 
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Officer demoted for suspect’s jaunt 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
andltira 

Border Police chief Nitzav Pinhas Shahar 
■steiday found a senior Border Police officer 
siit)' of improper behaviour relating to the 
■feodants to the Jewish terror trial and recom- 
eaded that he be dismissed from the service. 
Earlier, police Inspector General David Kraus 
d ordered Shahar io try Pakad (chief inspector) 
eir Law. who was responsible for transporting 
- terror trial defendants from their orison to the 
urc in Jerusalem. Lavi was found guilty of tairino 
; defendants for a swim near Netanya and of 
iug them lunch in a Border Police post. 

After receiving Kraus's order. Shahar im- 
rdiately summoned Lavi and told him he was 
inc him or the spot. Shahar demoted Lavi to 
‘ rank of raefakeah (inspector), fined him the 
uivalem of half a month's salary and repri- 
mded him. Shahar added to this a recommenda- 
n to the Inspector General that he fire Lavi 
’in the Border Police. 

Kraus will submit Sbabar's judgement to Police 


Minister Haim Bar-Lev today. Bar r Lev will have 
to decide whether to accept Shahar ’s recom- 
mendation and fire Lavi. 

Bar- Lev said yesterday he was satisfied with 
Kraus’s speedy handling of the Lavi affair, 

_ Layi’s trial was preceded by a police investiga- 
tion into what emerged as extensive ’irregular- 
ities" in Lavi's handling of the terror trial defen- 
dants. 

The investigation was ordered after one of the 
accused almost drowned last week while swim- 
ming in the sea near Netanya. The prisoners had 
been allowed to go bathing on their way back to 
Tel Mond Prison from the court. 

According to the police report prepared by 
Deputy Chief of Operations Albert Mussafiye for 
Kraus, tbe defendants were, among other things, 
allowed unprecedented freedom at the Jerusalem 
District Court to meet relatives and friends and 
receive packages from them. 

Observers at the trial have long noticed the way 
the defendants, including those charged with 


murder and attempted murder, have had free run 
of the courthouse corridors. 

The Mussafiye report also states that two days 
before the incident. Lavi hosted the prisoners at 
lunch at the Border Police barracks at Ben-Gurion 
Airport. 

Kraus views tbe affair “seriously.” a police 
spokesman said yesterday, and police sources 
confirmed that written orders have gone out to the 
Border Police demanding tighter supervision of 
subordinates in sensitive cases. 

Kraus also wrote to Southern District Comman 
der Rahamim Comfort, saying that officers in 
charge of security at the East Jerusalem court- 
house must observe all regulations in maintaining 
security during the trial of the alleged terror 
group. 

Since taking office. Bar-Lev has been firm in 
opposing any special treatment for the defendants 
who have a Knesset lobby of more than a dozen 
MKs who regular! v seek benefits for them. 


> risons chief shuts inhuman’ security cel! 
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By ROBERT ROSENBERG 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Prison Service Commissioner Rafi 
ussj hu-i ordered the closure of 
unle Prison's hiah security cell 
xV. 

The block, devised by Suissa’s 
edecessor Modeehai Wertheimer, 
underground, lit arotmd-the- 
»ck by flou re scent bulbs and moto- 
red by closed circuit television 
mens. 

Housed there were such criminals 
Micha .Aslan, the leader of the 
-Cubed Jerusalem gang, which In 
: 1970s and early 1980s was re- 
jnsible for dozens of armed rob- 


beries. and several murders and 
atrempted murders. Shmaya Angel, 
who headed a Tel Aviv gang was also 
imprisoned there. 

Despite the tight security, which 
kept the prisoners locked' in indi- 
vidual three-by-three metre cells for 
23 hours a day, a murder took place 
in the cell block 18 months ago. And 
just six months ago a knife and drugs 
were found there. 

Suissa said yesterday that con- 
versations with the prisoners had led 
him to conclude that bolding them in 
such conditions was useless. He de- 
scribed the underground cellblock as 

“ inhum an-** 


He said that prisoners in the cell- 
block had told him that they had nor 
been “given any chance” to prove 
that they could “overcome their 
past." 

„ Suissa said that- in closing the 
block the Prison Service was trying 
to “balance security' needs with hu- 
man needs.” 

Taking over the prison service on 
April 1, Suissa has already taken 
measures to improve conditions for 
security prisoners in the Judea and 
Samaria Prison, ordered sleeping 
arrangements at Ramie reorganized 
to ease crowded conditions, and im- 
proved rhe quality of prison food. 
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[istadrut health fund ‘satisfactory’ 


By D’VORA BEN SHALX 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
More than 70 per cent of Histadrut 
ipa; Holim Walk's almost 5,000 
nihers are satisfied with the cur- 
ix system of receiving patients at 
i-patient dinics, according ro a 
~ ienwide survey. 

. HRwvever, 90 per cent said they 
> nted a better telephone tofonna- 
n service (which has now been 
. , 5. tailed) and 80 per cent said they 
nted a better service of preventive 
dical check-ups. 

Sixty per cent said they would 
tier appointments at dimes, while 


ion 


37 per cent prefer to turn up and wait 
to be seen. 

Drugs .,72 per cent said, are avail- 
able according to need and only 6.7 
per cent admitted that they hoard 
medicines. 

Most patients were reasonably 
satisfied with the over-all service and 
only 14 per cent said they had occa- 
sional difficulties with the service. 

' The survey was carried out by the 
Histadrut's health fund to provide 
guidelines for revamping the service 
and cutting expenses. The fund in- 
sures 82 per cent of all employed 
Israelis and their families. 


urses threaten emergency closures 


mm 


By D’VORA BEN SHALL 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
The Government Hospitals’ 
rses* Union warned yesterday 
it it will dose the emergency 
refc in the country’s state-owned 
spirals on Wednesday morning 
ess something is done to settle the 
Wemofuader-staffijig..__ 
farlier yesterday, the Jerusalem 
uric’ Court refused to extend the 
est-day injunction issued last 
_j:k against the hospital workers 
I nursesunions which forced them 
; emporarily reopen the emergen- 


cy rooms. These had been closed for 
24 hours as a pan of the unions’ 
protest over the 600 job slots that 
have become vacant but which the 
Treasury will not allow the Health 
Ministry to fill. 

Although several meetings have 
been held” between Health Ministry 
.and Xi£a5jiOLQ®sial& J '-ao.-Mtitipn . 
, has b^en forthcoming. Tbe Health 
Ministry d aim* it needs these work- 
ers because the standard of care in 
government hospitals is deteriorat- 
ing, but the Treasury says it will not 
release funds for this purpose. 




S. Air Force chief hears Lavi plans 


Post Aviation Reporter 

L AVIV. - The Israel Aircraft 
usuries yesterday told visiting 
I. Secretary of the Air Force 
tic Orr what it hopes the pro- 
ved Lavi yet fighter will do, 
wed him an IAI drone and toed 
merest him in using IAI facilities 


to repair planes in Europe and the 
U.S. 

Orr was accompanied by the new 
IAI board chairman, Aluf (res.) 
David Ivri and IAI Vice President 
Arye Ostrinski. 

Orr arrived here on Saturday as 
guest of Defence Minister Yitzhak 
Rabin. 


ird-upMDAowed IS221m. by hospitals 


Jerusalem Past Reporter 

iospiuds owed Magen David 
«n ;MDA) almost IS221 million 
te end of the fiscal year, and have 
vet paid their debts. 

lost of the money is owed for 
>d supplies and blood bank ser- 
s. Among tbe hospitals owing 


large sums to MDA, which every 
month has difficulty meeting its 
payroll, are Rambam Hospital, 
Haifa, which owes more than 
IS46m., Hadassah, Ein Kercm with 
a debt of almost IS15.5m., Beilin- 
son, Petah Tflcva, owing IS23.2m., 
and Idritov, Tel Aviv, IS19.5m. in 
the red. 


Today is a great 
day to arrive at a 
Dan Resort Hotel. 
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Amman toddler 
treated in B’sheba 

By LIORA MORIEL 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
BEERS HEBA. - A two-and-a-half 
year old girl from Amman was tre- 
ated for a rare liver ailment at Soro- 
ka Hospital here last week and is to 
return for further treatment, the 
hospital spokeswoman said yester- 
day. The toddler had earlier been 
treated in the U.S. 

The girl has suffered since birth 
from an enlarged stomach and 
periodic severe drops in her blood 
sugar level. 

Doctors in Jordan diagnosed her 
ailment as a lack of proper food 
absorption. But when her condition 
failed to improve, her family decided 
to seek another opinion in the U.S. 

American doctors discoveredthat 
the girl has a rare congenital disease. 

Treatment of the disease requires 
frequent check-ups in a hospital, so 
the U.S doctors advised the toddler's 
parents to find a hospital close to 
their home whjch specialized in 
metabolic illnesses; Soroka’s nation- 
al centre for metabolic deseases 
proved the nearest. 

The girl's family has no relatives in 
the West Bank or Israel, but the 
hospital where she was treated in the 
U.S. got in touch with the Foreign 
and Health Ministries here, and they 
took care of the necessary paper- 
work. 


Perfume smuggler 
AN ISRAELI seaman has been 
fined IS800.000 and given a two-year 
suspended sentence for attempting 
to smuggle 99 bottles of Chanel 
perfume, valued at over IS500.000. 
through customs at Haifa. 

Tne judge dismissed the claim 
made by the seaman, David Levy of 
Kiryat Haim, that he was just “doing 
a friend a favour.” 

Lawyer convicted 

RAMAT AVIV lawyer Alexander 
Kostin, 48, was found guilty in the 
Tel Aviv District Court of extorting 
some S 300 ,000 from a family of for- 
mer Israelis now living in Holland. 

Kostin was found guilty of direct- 
ing his partner, llan Margalit. 
through a series of sophisticated de- 
. ceptions which resulted in Doris and 
Ezra Barzilai, now living in Amster- 
dam, transferring thousands of dol- 
lars into a fraudulent trust fund in 
Israel. 

Sentence is to be handed down in 
two weeks. 

Angel case 

A NEW CHARGE was brought 
against Sara Angel yesterday 
according to which she smuggled a 
pistol to her husband Sh’maya in 
Ramie prison. 

Tel Aviv District Court Judge Eta- 
mar Piipel allowed the new charges 
despite objections by Angel’s de- 
fence counsel who claimed that an 
additional charge at this stage of the 
case was improper. 

.Angel, with three others, already 
faces charges of drug trafficking and 
illegal possession of weapons. 



Plaque on one of 
Chaim Weizanann’s 
UK homes 


Send your mail 
by hot-air balloon 

By YITZHAK OKED 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. - Mail is to be sen: from 
Kfar Tavor to Tiberias by hot-air 
balloon this Friday, as part of the 
Israphil World Stamp Exhibition 
opening in Tel Aviv tomorrow. 

The' balloon, brought from Ger- 
many for the event, is 30 metres tall 
when full. 

Mail for the balloon flight is to be 
collected at the fair, staroped with a 
special cancellation and flown by 
light plane to Kfar Tavor. where the 
balloon is to take off at 6:30 a.m. 
Friday. If air currents behave as 
forecast, the balloon should fly to- 
ward Tiberias. 

The balloon is also to earn* special 
air letters designed for the event and 
bearing pictures of hot air balloons. 


By JERRY LEWIS 
Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
LONDON. - Chaim WeizmannS 
period of residence in Manchester 
prior to the establishment of the 
state of Israel is to be officially 
recognized by rhe local council. 
Sometime this year, a plaque will be 
placed on one of four places he lived 
in. following a decision by rhe coun- 
cil to highlight 14 of their former 
famous citizens. 

London has for many years had a 
policy of placing blue plaques out- 
side the homes of those it wishes to 
commemorate. 

During his private visit here last 
June. President Herzog unveiled 
one such plaque at the Park Lane 
home of Moses Montefiore. The 
Greater London Council has been 
asked to arrange similar recognition 
for the house' David Ben-Gurion 
lived in. Those behind the move 
hope to get permission for a cere- 
mony to coincide with the 100th 
I birthday of Israel's first premier next 
j vear. 


A prominent archaeologist will lead an exclusive, 
in-depth study tour to 


GREECE & CRETE 


“1 


Emphasis on archaeology, ancient and modem Greek culture 
and Jewish roots. 

1 5 DAYS, BEGINNING JUNE 3, 1 985 

De luxe Hotels No Shabbat travel 

Vegetarian and Fish Meals available 

Limited places available. 

Reserve by calling 02-242280 

NEOTHAKIKAR 
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Ecumenical Institute for Theological Research 

TANTUR PUBLIC LECTURE IN ENGLISH 

by Sister Rosemary Lynch 
on Thursday, May 16, 1985 
"FRANCISCAN PEACEMAKING: 
TRADITION AND PRACTICE" 
in the Auditorium of the Ecumenical institute at Tantur 
commencing at 430 p.m. 

Tea will be served from 3.45 p.m. onwards. 

Ample car parking space at Tantur. 

Buses 22 and 30 stop outside main gate. 

Located at the junction of toe Hebron Road with 
the dual carriageway to Gilo. 


.jMB.15.fM 



Exhibition of 
Important Judaica 

f ro m the 1 7th a nd 1 8th 
centuries. Now, until 
May 31, 1985 


Robert Burris, of the University of Wisconsin -Madison, receives the 
Wolf Prize for Agriculture from President Chaim Heizog at the 
Knesset yesterday. Others who received prizes, each worth $100,000, 
were mathematicians Kunihko Kodaira, from Japan and Hans Lewy, 
from California; Dr Donald Steiner, from the University of Chicago 
Medical Centre; chemist Rudolph Marcus, .from the California 
Institute of Technology: physicists Gonyers Herring, from Stanford 
University, California, and Philippe Nozieres. from the Institut Laue 
- Lange via. France, and artist Eduardo Chilh’da, from Spain. 

(Zoom 77) 


DBA chief Porat snubbed 
again over Bar-El affair 


By GREER FAY C ASHMAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Yosef Bar-El. acting director of 
Israel Television, who was fired last 
week by Israel Broadcasting Au- 
thority director general Lfri Porat 
and then reinstated by tbe IB A man- 
agement committee, yesterday had 
his term of office extended from 
mid-June to mid-September. 

At an emergency meeting in Tel 
Aviv, the management committee 
unanimously reaffirmed its tele- 
phone vote of last week, when it 
overturned Porat’s decision. Labour 
representative Yisrael Peleg, who 
last week cast the only opposing 
vote, was not present yesterday. 


EBA chairman Micha Yin on said 
that if Bar-El could keep Television 
House quiet for the next few months 
it might be possible to issue a tender 
fora permanent ITV director. 

Yinon has called an urgent meet- 
ing of the LBA plenum for tomor- 
row, to ratify Bar-El’s extension. 

At the close of yesterday’s meet- 
ing, the management committee 
urged that Porat and Bar-El work 
together, but the hostility between 
the two makes this look unlikely. 

Appointed by Porat in mid- 
March. Bar-El was advised soon 
afterwards that tbe management 
committee favoured his three-month 
term being renewed in June. 


The Denver Boot coming to Tel Aviv 


By YITZHAK OKED 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. - Tel Aviv will b4 
following Jerusalem's lead next 
week when it introduces the Denver 
Boot, a massive steel lock that is 
attached to one of the wheels of an 
offending vehicle, making it impossi- 
ble to drive off. 

Owners whose cars are thus lock- 
ed then have to pay a fine at the 
nearest post office or bank before 
presenting themselves at the firm 
that has been contracted by the Tel 
Aviv Municipality and arrange for 


de-booting. This will take place any- 
thing between 24 and 4S hours after 
submitting proof that tbe fine has 
been paid. 

Eliahu Eshet, the general director 
at the Municipality here, told a press 
conference yesterday that use of the 
boots will start on May 20. 

He said it was decided to intro- 
duce the system because illegal park- 
ing in Tei Aviv has reached an in- 
tolerable level, with cars parked 
everywhere - on sidewalks, in public 
parks and even at bus stops. 


Freij complains of hostile treatment 

have been planned, which he said 
would prove that Israel does not take 
seriously West Bank leaders whose 
names have been mentioned as 


Bethlehem Mayor Elias Freij, 
who returned from Amman on Fri- 
day. yesterday complained that 
Israeli officers at Allenby Bridge had 
behaved in a hostile fashion toward 
him and had not treated him with the 
respect due to his position. 

Freij said he had been treated like 
any other West Bank resident, even 
though he had carried VIP papers. 

He said the rude treatment might 


possible members of a Jordanian- 
Palestmian delegation. 

Civil administration sources re- 
sponded that there had been no 
intentional mistreatment of Freij 
and that his complaint was being 
investigated. (Itim) 


BOMBS 

(Continued from Page One) 
have so many bombs been set to go 
off at the same time in the Jerusalem 
area. 

Several Arabs were arrested in the 
area of the explosions, but those not 
immediately released were expected 
to be freed by tonight. 

The first explosion took place 
shortly after six a.m., blowing apart 
file bus stop in front of the Shaare 
Zedek Hospital. The bus stop was 
completely demolished, with wreck- 
age thrown more than SO metres. 

The blast shook hospital windows 
and sent large rocks tumbling into 
the street. 

Moments before the explosion, a 
bus crowded with passengers had 
gone past the bus stop. 

Police found no suspects in the 
immediate area when they arrived. 

Police sources described the 
Shaare Zedekdevice as the largest of 
the four, with one source saying that 
it was the largest device terrorists 
have used in the capital since last 
winter’s car bomb attempt in down- 
town Jerusalem. 

A few minutes after the Shaare 
Zedek blast, two explosions rocked 
Bet Shemesh at two separate bus 
stops near main intersections. 

Jerusalem Police chief Haim 
Albaldes immediately issued a call to 
the public to be on alert for more 
bombs. And within an hour of the 
first explosion, a pedestrian on an 
early morning stroll through Liberty 
Bell park encountered a suspicious 
package. 

Police sappers who arrived on the 
scene neutralized the device, which 
police sources described as the smal- 
lest of the four bombs. 

Southern District Commander 
Rahamim Comfort and Albaldes im- 
mediately ordered all potential 
targets in the city checked by patrol- 
men who already were on special 
alert for the departure of Schultz and 
the arrival of Mobutu. 

The early morning bombings 
prompted hundreds of phone calls to 
the police reporting suspicious ob- 
jects. 

A police sapper's van checked the 
highway between Jerusalem and 
Ben-Gurion Airport for abandoned 
cars, packages, and other suspicious 
objects. 

Soldiers' hitchiking posts, bus- 
stops throughout tbe city, intersec- 
tions and public places were all 
checked. By midafternoon it was 
evident that the four bombs were the 
onlv ones to be found. 


Two weeks to dear 
Lag Ba’Omer litter 

MERON (Itim). - It will take at least 
two weeks to clear tons of rubbish 
left here by the 300,000 people who 
marked Lag Ba’Omer by visiting the 
grave of Rabbi Shimon Bar-Yohai 
last week. 

The Meron Hagalil local council 
and the Ministry of Religious Affairs 
said this yesterday, as they worked 
to dear away the mountains of re- 
fuse, mainly soft drink cans and 
paper. 

Among the litterers were the poli- 
tical parties who distributed 
thousands of leaflets in a bid to enlist 
support for the Histadrut elections. 




Tourists 

and Foreign Residents 
Discover the Right Combination. 

Find out what high interest confidentiality and „ 

total exemption from Israel income tax in -j 

BankHapoalim’is Free Foreign Currency Accounts 
can do for your funds. 

Bank Hapoalim^ 


Head Office: 50 Rothschild Blvd . 

65124 Tel Aviv. Israel. Tel:03-673333 

Foreign Currency Centers; 

Tel Aviv: 104 Hayarkon St., 63903. Tel: 03-24331 1 , 244357. 
Jerusalem: 26 King George Sl, 94261 . Tel: 02-222249. • 

Netanya: II KikarHa’aizmaut. 42271 . Tel: 053-39741. 


/ 

f Bank Hapoanra 

f Foreign Residents 
f and Tourists Center 
/ 104 Hayarkon Street 
P.O.B. 3525 Tel Aviv 61034 


jT \ I would like to leant more about 
JF Bank Hapoalim's Free Foreign 
Currency Accounts. Please send me 
y your brochure and bank-by- mail forms. 


New York • Los Angeles • San Francisco • Chicago • PhUaddphia/^^. 

Boston • Miami • Toronto - MonirraJ ■ London • Manchester if 
Paris • Zurich • Luxembourg • Buenos Aires • S4o Paulo Jr Home Address: 

Riode Janeiro . Caracas - Mexico City - Montevideo f 

Punta del Este • Santiago * Panama City • Cayman Islands jf 


-TeL- 


And 340 branches of the group in Israel 


✓ Tel: 


I am in Israel until (date) 
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WE WON’T JPST 
SELLTOYOO... 

We'll help you plan your home or 
office, cooling, ventilation 
or heating requirements. Be 
confident in the company you 
choose to do the job. N. Mayer 
won't just sell you the product, 
they make certain the product 
suits your specific needs 
perfectly. Your money is spent 
wisely on first-rate know-how, 
gained from 37 years of 
professional experience in 
Israel. For free estimates (with 
no obligation) on sales, 
installation, maintenance and all 
kinds of electrical work, call N. 
Mayer at 02-223303 or 226519, 
or come by at 10 Ben Sira St. 
from 7.30-1 and 4-6, Tuesdays 
and Fridays until 1. We speak 
your language. 

MASHTELA AVI WILL 
GREEN TOUR GARDEN 
AT BARGAIN FRIGES 

You'll find Avis plant nursery at 
Malka (Manahat) almost on the 
bridge across the road to Kiryat 
Yovel on the way from town. He’s 
been joined by Yousouf (pre- 
viously with Ha-mashtela) and 
he has some great bargains. 
Geraniums for only IS400, hun- 
• dreds of rose bushes - all 
varieties, tea. climber, miniature; 
hollyhocks, petunias, wallflow- 
ers. house plants, succulents 
and cacti, planters and contain- 
ers. fertilisers and additives, 
tools etc. in tact everything you 
need to green your garden and 
home. In addition Avi who has 30 
years experience in Jerusalem 
will give you a free estimate for 
getting your garden into prize 
condition and maintaining it. 
MASHTELA AVI - well worth a 
visit - at GESHER MALKA. Tel 
41 1853. Open Sun. -Thurs. 7-3, 
4-6. Wed. 7-3. Fridays 7-2.30pm. 


HOT CORDED BEEF 
ON RYE FROM 
JERUSALEM’S 
ORIGINAL 
I SALT BEEF SPECIALIST I 


Hot corned beef (salt beef) on rye 
with mustard and all the trim- 
mings. Pastrami, hot dogs, hot 
soups, chopped herring, cold 
cuts, french fries, tasty salads, 
beers, spirits and a wide selection 
of cocktails. — including kosher 
pina colada. At the bar or in the 
cafe. Music, darts, kosher. SOLO- 
MON’S SALOON (previously Deli 
Nepi), 11 YOEL SALOMON off 
KikarZion. 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
Tel. 02-221885. Closed Friday, 
open after Shabbat. TAKE 
AWAYS. 

EAT AND ENJOY 

From the on-the-house welcome 
vodka to the final lemon tea and 
strudel, everything at GOLDA'S, 
Jerusalem's newest and finest 
Jewish restaurant is great. The 
harmonious decor, the attentive 
service, the East European 
Jewish cooking. At GOLDA'S 
you'll eat to your heart's content 
— all those traditional dishes 
thal your mother and 
grandmother made. GOLDA at 
the MORIAH JERUSALEM 
HOTEL. 39 Keren Hayesod St. 
Open every evening except 
Friday 6.30 p.m. til 10. For 
reservations 02-232232. Kosher 
of course. Eat and enjoy! 


Enjoyed by Haim Shapiro and 
hundreds more. Barry Ritman's 
CHILI'S serves local and tourist 
with spicy south-of*the-border 
delights. Enchiladas. Tacos. 
Calabacita, Chili, Burritos. Com 
Bread, annd more. At the bar 
Daiquiri. Margarita, Tequila etc. 
Family prices that leave you 
enough to get home. Try it. you'll 
like it. CHIU'S restaurant and bar. 
6 YOEL SALOMON, off Kikar 
Zion. Noon till 1 1 p.m., Friday till 2 
p.m. After ShabbaL 


Help Keep 
Jerusalem 


WELCOME TO 
THE GARDEN 

So convenient - right in the cen- 
tre of the hotel area - so relaxing 
in a lush green garden, and such 
tasty foods. What more could 
you want. Its THE GARDEN BAR 
— RESTAURANT - open every 
day from 8 am. to midnight and 
Saturdays as well for traditional 
cholent. They've Israeli break- 
fast, lunch and dinner and their 
speciality - a genuine South 
American charcoal grill with juicy 
beef steaks, lamb chops, veal 
breasts and hamburgers. Wines, 
liquors, natural juices, etc. Enjoy 
Jerusalem’s lovliest GARDEN - 
the restful atmosphere, the de- 
lightful food. 28 King David SL, 
almost opposite the King David 
Hotel. Kosher, Tel. 221 786. 


RUCHAMA- ORIGINAL 
YEMENITE jgg 
COOKING Mg 
AT ITS 

BEST. ^mlLJ 

Tasty is the word to describe 
Yemenite cooking and it’s 
inexpensive. You can have 
Melawach, the fabulous flaky 
pancake/pita with hot and spicy 
sauces or with honey, hot 
chocolate and walnuts. Great 
Yemenite soups with hilbe and 
saluf (Yemenite bread). Meat 
dishes, melawach with chopped 
meat and spices etc. etc. And 
you’ll come out with money in 
your pocket. At RUCHAMA’S 
YEMENITE RESTAURANT & 
BAR. 3 YAAVETZ ST by 47 
Jaffa Rd. Tel. 246565. Open 
Sun. — Thurs. 11 a.m. — 
midnight. Saturday after 
Shabbat. Kosher. 
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Over 90 deaths feared in Bradford stadium blaze 


BRADFORD (Reuter). - Police said yesterday 
that at least 52 people were killed when fire 
quickly engulfed the main stand at a football 
stadium in this northern English city on Saturday 
and the final toll could exceed 90. 

Some spectators were burned in their seats as 
the flames jumped through the wooden stand 
within four minutes. Other spectators, their 
clothes and hair alight, were crushed to death in a 
stampede to escape through padlocked gates. 

Millions of television viewers watched as panic- 
stricken fans -some with their clothes alight -fled 
from the wooden structure, entirely engulfed in 
heavy black smoke and flames. 

As police began trying to identify 52 bodies 
recovered so far from the charred wreckage, a 
spokesman said 28 people remained unaccounted 


for and 12 of the 211 injured in the blaze were 
fighting for their lives. 

Although the cause of the fire remained un- 
known. West Yorkshire Chief Constable Colin 
Sampson said that arson could not be ruled out. 
Police would not comment on a spectator's report 
in the London Daily Mirror that “some kids had 
stuffed paper under the seats and set fire to it.” 

It was the worst disaster at a British sports 
ground since 66 people were crushed to death at 
Ibrox park in Glasgow in 1971, when panic 
erupted following the collapse of crash barriers. 

The fire began late in the first half in an English 
League third division game between Bradford 
City and Lincoln City. 

Football Association chairman Bert Millichip 
said several other soccer stadiums around the 
country were just as unsafe as Bradford’s and 


might have to be dosed. 

Some spectators stud there were no fire exting- 
uishers in the stadium because the dub feared they 
would be wrecked by vandals. Others said there 
were piles of wastepaper stuffed under the floor- 
boards. 

“Under the seats there are holes m the floor- 
boards where loads of litter built up over the 
years.” said spectator Peter Hairoyd. 

Bradford mayor Olive Messers said the dty, a 
grimy industrial town in an area of high unemploy- 
ment. was devastated by the disaster. 

The tragedy overshadowed serious violence 
during another football match Saturday in Birm- 
ingham, in which a youth died. 

He was one of 75 people injured when rioting 
fans clashed with police and a wall in the stadium 
collapsed under the weight of bodies. 


GREEN THUMBS 
FOR HIRE 

If you're not A1 at gardening, 
haven’t the time or the experience 
then phone for Avner and Gabi. 
They're experts at designing and 
planting gardens, roof gardens, 
balconies and installing and 
maintaining irrigation systems 
both large and small. They'll give 
you free advice and estimates. 
They're from GINAT TAMAR, the 
capital's super nursery. With a 
first class selection of plants, 
shrubs, trees, climbers, bushes, 
house plants etc., they've 
something to please everyone. 
GINAT TAMAR (previously 
Ha'mashtela) is at 17 BEITAR, 
TALPIOT (bus 7). Open Sun. - 
Thurs. 7 a.m. till 6 p.m. Fridays till 
2 p.m. Tel. 02-719972. 

ISRAELI ART FROM 
AGAMTOZARITZKY 

With perhaps the capital's finest 
selection of prints - fithos, etchings, . 
watercolours and oils, Alec's Fine 
Art at the King Solomon Sheraton 
Hotel is a sure stop for resident 
and tourist alike. They've' works 
by Caste), Ticho, Bergner. Fima, 
Tumarkin, Gutman, Steimalzky, 
Kadishman, LipshHz and more. 
They've sculpture and some 
exclusive Judaica. Open Sunday 
thru' Thursday 10 am.-ll p.m., 
Friday til 2 p.m., Saturday from 7 
p.m. Browse freely at leisure. 
Credit cards accepted. ALEC'S 
FINE ART, KING SOLOMON 
SHERATON HOTEL I 


COOL FARES 
FOR HOT DAYS 

In these balmy days you will be 
glad to know we are doing our 
best to keep prices low - just 
$550 round trip to Boston and 
$699 round trip to New York. One 
way is only $350 to Boston and 
$385 to NY. Plus dozens of 
VUSAs to go, with these tickets. 
Don't forget our great $977 
round trip to South Africa in six 
unlinked payments! With all 
these absurd taxes, let us help 
you plan your trip to save you 
money. ZIONTOURS 
JERUSALEM. 23 HILLEL ST. 
(next to Shamai SL Post Office) 
Tel. 02-233326/7/B. Open every 
day from 8:30 a.m. to 6:30 p.m.; , 
Wed. and Fri. till 1 p.m. 

Mark Feldman, 
Your travel professional 


Pope's first day in Netherlands 

Biots, critics greet Pontiff in Utrecht 


UTRECHT (Reuter). - Thousands 
of demonstrators clashed with riot 
police yesterday while leading Dutch 
Catholics openly attacked Fope 
John Paul’s policies on the first full 
day of his visit to the Netherlands. 

Police said they had fired warning 
shots during the protest, unpre- 
cedented during a papal visit, but 
that there were only two minor in- 
juries and a handful of arrests. 

As the Pontiff listened to the un- 
expected criticism inside a Utrecht 
conference centre, baton-wielding 
police charged chanting demonstra- 
tors who replied with stones and 
smoke bombs. 

The demonstrators, estimated by 
eyewitnesses as 5.000 strong, later 
split up as they were driven back 


from the conference centre, leaving 
behind smashed shop windows and a 
litre r of stones. 

The criticism by both protesters 
and Catholic representatives who 
spoke in the pope's presence centred 
on the attitude of the church towards 
homosexuals and other groups they 
said were opposed by official doc- 
trine. 

The whistling, chanting demon- 
strators - some shouting “‘Kill. kill, 
kill the pope" -marched through the 
centre of rhe city until held back by 
lines of riot police armed with 
batons. 

Inside the conference hall, two 
women chosen to address the pope, 
contested his conservative views on 
sexuality and feminism in his pre- 


sence - despite a ban by Dutch 
Primate Adrianus Simonis on critics 
meeting the pontiff. 

Hedwig Wasser, a missionary offi- 
cial, suddenly departed from her 
prepared text to attack the Vatican’s 
position on unmarried couples, the 
divorced, homosexuals, married 
priests and women. 

“Are we going to follow the lead- 
ership of Christ in a credible way if 
bishops rule above us instead of 
among us?" she added. 

Her words were greeted with ap- 
plause from missionary groups 
although some whisrles were also 
heard." 

The pope sat stony-faced, but la- 
ter shook Wasser's hand. 



MOSCOW. - Afghan troops have 
routed a group of anti-government 
rebels in the northern provinces of 
Takhar and Badghis, Tass news 
agency said yesterday. 

In a dispatch from Kabul quoting 
the Afghan agency Bakhtar. Tass 
said other guerrillas had surrendered 
without a fight in Takhar and also in 
Herat and Baghlan provinces 
bordering the Soviet Union. 

In Islamabad. Pakistan, an 
Afghan rebel official said that an 
important guerrilla chief has de- 
fected to the Communist govern- 
ment with 60 of his men after work- 
ing as a double agent for the last two 
years. 

The senior guerrilla official, 
speaking on condition he not be 
identified, said that Esmatulla Mus- i 
lira had defected and declared his 
allegiance to the Kabul government. 
But more than 400 of his group 
refused to go with him. 

Muslim had apparently been 
acting for the Kabul government for 
about two years while he was a 
guerrilla commander in the southern 
province of Kandahar, and more 
than once had staged attacks on 
other guerrilla units, the official 
said. 

Meanwhile, a Reuter report from 
Islamabad says that demands are 
growing in Pakistan for direct peace 
talks with Afghanistan, but the gov- 
ernment appears intent on sticking 
to its policy of not recognizing the 
Soviet-backed authorities in Kabul. 

Pressure for direct talks is coming 
mainly from politicians opposed to 
the martial law government of Presi- 
dent Mohammad Zia uI-Haq. (Reu- 
ter. AP) 


10 arrested in Athens 
campus strife 

ATHENS (Reuter). - Ten people 
were arrested yesterday after a night 
of clashes between protesting youths 
and police near an Athens Lhiiversi- 
ty building occupied since Thursday 
night by left-wingers .threatening to 
blow it up. 

Police "reported no serious injuries 
but the protesters said a woman 
sympathizer was badly cut by a 
stone. 


LONDON (Reuter). - More than 30 
Conservative Party members of Par- 
liament announced yesterday they 
had formed a group to oppose the 
policies of their party leader. Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher. 

Former Foreign Secretary Francis 
Pym and 31 backbench colleagues 
said they had set up an organization 
called Conservative Centre Forward 
to fight for a more liberal form of 
conservatism. 

The MPs. who have been meeting 
secretly for several weeks under 
Pym’s chairmanship, said they 
would vote as a block against the 
government in Parliament when 
they believed this was justified. 

Dissatisfaction has been growing 
in the party over Thatcher’s failure 
to reduce unemployment, which is at 


a record 3.3 million people or 13.5 
per cent of the work force, according 
to government figures. Several Con- 
servative parliamentarians, wonied 
at the prospect of losing the next 
general election due by 1988, have 
pressed Thatcher to tackle the prob- 
lem. 

Her response in a speech to the 
conference of Scottish Conserva- 
tives in Perth last week was to urge 
the party to stick to its course and 
stay cool. “A fall in unemployment 
is what everyone wants and no one 
more than I ... We’re on the right 
lines," she said. 

Pym said he would launch the new 
group officially next week but he 
made it clear he did not intend to 
challenge Thatcher for the party 
leadership. 


Aliens stranded, starving 
as Nigeria shuts borders 


LAGOS (Reuter). - Thousands of 
illegal immigrants stranded at closed 
border posts after being ordered out 
of Nigeria say they are suffering 
from lack of warer and have no 
money left to buy food. 

At Seme, a major crossing point 
on the border with Benir for west 
coast nationals on their way home, 
well over 20,000 people were caught 
by the closure and a queue of over 
300 heavily-laden vehicles stretched 
back along the road. 

They refused to comply with a 
Nigerian government directive that 
they should return ro a transit camp 
□ear Lagos. 90 kilometres away, to 
await transport home by sea. 

On April 15. Nigeria gave an esti- 


mated 700,000 illegal aliens - about 
300,000 of them Ghanaians - until 
Friday to put their papers in order or 
leave. 

Land borders were reopened just 
over a week ago to let them out, but 
closed again on Friday night when 
the deadline expired. Migrants com- 
plained they had been waiting at the 
border for several days in some 
cases, were short of water and were 
eating coconuts picked from road- 
side trees. 

As troops and riot police faced 
jeering crowds, senior officials at the 
border said they had not received 
instructions on what to do if the 
immigrants continued their refusal 
to go to the transit camp. 


21 blacks die 
as South African 
violence continues 

JOHANNESBURG (Reuter). - A 
South African gold mine where 19 
workers died in a brief but bloody 
tribal clash on Saturday was calm 
yesterday but police said two more 
people were killed in continued un- 
rest in the country's black townships. 

A spokesman for the giant Anglo 
American Corporation, which owns 
the President Brand Mine 200 
kilometres south of Johannesburg, 
said 16 men were killed in Saturday's 
fighting and three others bad since 
died in hospital. 

Ten workers died in a similar dash 
last month at the neighbouring Presi- 
dent Steyn Mine where Anglo 
American two weeks ago sacked 
14.000 miners after unofficial strikes 
and boycotts of company shops. 

Meanwhile, two more people 
were killed overnight in more vio- 
lence in the country’s black 
townships. A police spokesman said 
one man died when police opened 
fire with birdshot at a crowd of about 
800 who where looting a liquor store 
in Kwathema, east of Johannesburg. 
Another man died when shots were 
fired at a crowd stoning a house in a 
township in the troubled Eastern 
Cape, centre of the worst recent 
rioting. 


15 said killed by 
Teheran car-bomb 

TEHERAN (Reuter). - At least 15 
people were killed and more than 50 
injured when a car bomb exploded in 
a busy street near Teheran’s bazaar 
yesterday, the national news agency 
Ima said. 

Many victims were blown to 
pieces when the bomb, estimated by 
police to contain 50 kilgrams of ex- 
plosive, blew up shortly after 8 a;m; 

Abo ut 220 iiuilcfings,. mainly. JwQr... 
and three-storey shops and work- 
shops, were damaged and nine cars 
destroyed, the police said. 

The bomb exploded about 300 
metres from the bazaar, an area of 
narrow, shop-lined streets some 
200m. from the Ministry of Finance. 


Six die in riot 
over Indian 
‘ban Koran’ call 


Well meet again 

NEW YORK (JReuter). - Jql 
M cEnroe will meet Ivan Lendl nj-J 
final of the S61 5,000 Tournaniqjj2 
Champions in Forest HlUs. Mc&j 
roe avenged a Davis Cup losfl 
Henrik Sundstrom of Sweden l 
means of a 6-2, 3-6, 6-2 victory. ‘ 

In Mnukta, JoaUm Nptmuof 5 *^ 4 - 
the S 10 B.M 6 Mutch Mat 1 * Teals Gnu* ju 
healing Ran^oerg Sdrwaler of West Gtri^ 
6 - 1 . 6*0 in the final, 

InSrdncT.PanShriveruc^astnMsRn,. 
win the 1200,800 Australian Women's faZ 
Tennis Champ! awl# with a H, s-3 £ 
over Dianne Bakstrai of Australia. 

In Tokyo. Bjorn Borg, pnttfaf on (twin 
art with heavy upsptu drf*a and pfo, 
accural* passing shots, beat Anton JasrvdL 
6J to take the men ’s siasfm tifie in the | 

Gome Work! Tennis Tournament. 

Ashed whether b* could ben sun hodjf,, 
present condition, Borg, who has refine fa 
the regular tournament drtuH, said 

need to make more sacrifices and d* n 
exercise to do so, and! don't went todo^ 
♦htnp. 1 now wxBltoeqJoy tennis. Idoo’ls, 
to do any exercises to win a match/’ 

He said this was the oafy tonnunori 
planned to enter this tear. aRboe^b he pe*. 
to pby Americ a n John McEnroe in an on 

rtoa in December. 
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Sweden locks out public sector workers 


STOCKHOLM (Reuter). - Several 
hundred thousand Swedish school- 
children face an unscheduled holi- 
day beginning today, when the 
largest-ever lockout of public em- 
ployees in the country starts . 

Teachers will be the largest group 
affected by the lockout of 100.000 
white collar workers, imposed by 


employers Saturday in response to 
selective strikes by civil servants 
which have closed airports and 
almost paralysed foreign trade. 

Pay talks have broken down, but 
leaders of the civil service union 
TCO-S met employers yesterday to 
discuss which key staff should be 
allowed to remain at work. 
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BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
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"The Bible has fascinated me since childhood. 1 
have always thought of it as the greatest source 
of poetry of all times. I have sought its reflection 
in life, and in arf The Bible is like a reverberation 
of nature and it is this mystery f have tried to 
convey." — Marc Chagall. 


The reflection in Chagall’s work of the message of 
the Bible deserves attention forthe light it sheds on 
man. 


CHAGALL: BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS is a 
magnificent, scholarly book for the art 
aficionado, for the Chagall devotee. 

Text by Pierre Provoyeur, Curator of Musee 
National Message- Bibiique Marc Chagall. 260 
pages printed on heavy art-quality paper, in- 
cluding biography and bibliography. 150 
reproductions in colour and black-and-white; 

37 x 27 cm., boxed. 


Price IS 63,366 


To: Books, The Jerusalem Post P.O.B. 81, Jerusalem 91000 

l ft? J2* m0 CHAGALL; BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS. I enclose a cheque for 

IS 63,000 

NAME 


ADDRESS 

C,TY ZIP/CODE 

Price vaM until May 31, 1 985 


DACCA (Reuter). - Six people 
were sbot dead and at least 50 in- 
jured when police in northern Bang- 
ladesh opened fire during a riot over 
an Indian lawsuit against the Koran, 
officials said yesterday. 

A senior official told Reuters the 
town of Chapai Nawabganj was 
under a 24-hour curfew and security 
forces were patrolling it after Satur- 
day's violent protest, mostly by fun- 
damentalist Moslems. 

The protesters were demonstrat- 
ing against a lawsuit filed by two 
Indians in Calcutta High Court call- 
ing for a ban on the Koran as inimical 
to Hinduism, the religion of most 
Indians. 

The demonstrators set fire to gov- 
ernment buildings and five cars and 
beat up two magistrates and several 
policemen before forces moved in to 
restore order, the official said. 

He said 20 people were arrested 
for vandalism. 


Japan’s suicide toll 
hits 24,600m 1984 

TOKYO (Renter). - A total of 
24.596 people, about two fifths of 
them in their 40s and 50s, committed 
suicide in Japan last year, the 
National Police Agency said yester- 
day. 

The toll was the second highest 
since the end of World War II, a 
report by the agency said. 

It said the total, which included 
8,088 women, was second only to the 
25,202 suicides in 1983. 

About 42 per cent of the 1984 
suicides were prompted by illness, 
the report said. Financial and job 
problems were responsible for 19 per 
cent of the deaths and alcoholism 
and mental trouble for 15 per cent, it 
said. 


Argentine minister ends 
visit to Saudi Arabia 

BAHRAIN (Reuter). - Argentine 
Foreign Minister Dame Caputo left 
Saudi Arabia Saturday night after a 
24-hour visit to the kingdom, the 
official Saudi press agency reported. 

Caputo, the first Argentine fore- 
ign minister to visit Saudi Arabia, 
discussed with his Saudi opposite 
number Prince Sand aJ-Faisal the 
Middle East problem, the Iraq-Iran 
war and Lebanon , as well as ways of 
improving bilateral relations. ■ 
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The Battle of the Budget: Round Two 








WASHINGTON — The budget plan the 
Republican Senate passed at 3:08 A.M. 
Friday is the second revision President 
Reagan has agreed to in the blueprint he 
sent Congress in February. Here are the 
main elements of the package. The 
Democratic House will start work on its 
own plan this week. 

• An increase in the military budget only 
for inflation in 1 986. Initially sought by the 
President: 6 percent over Inflation. The 


White House/Senate leadership 
compromise in March called for 3 percent. 

• No cost-of-living increase for a year in 
Social Security and other Federal pension 
and benefit programs, except in programs 
for the poor such as Supplemental 
Security income. (S.S.I. recipients get an 
inflation adjustment plus $1 0 a month for 
individuals and $15 8 month for couples.) 

• Elimination of 1 2 programs, including 
revenue sharing, Urban Development 
Action Grants, the Economic 
Development Administration and direct 
loans by the Export-Import Bank. Among 
the eight programs saved, though 
trimmed: mass transit operating subsidies, 
the Job Corps. Amtrak, the Small 
Business Administration, the Rural 
Electrification Administration. All told, 

. almost SI 6 billion in domestic spending 
over three years had to be added back to 
win enough voles for passage. 

• A big chunk — $3.5 billion over three 
years — went for rural housing. But like 
other programs that were saved, it was cut 
back, $5.2 billion from current levels. 

• A Medicare freeze on doctor and 
hospital payments, coupled with an 
increase in insurance premiums for the 
elderly, though a smaller one than 
proposed in March. Medicaid, the health 
care program for the poor cut back $ 1 .2 
billion over the next three years. 


\ 


° Major reductions in farm price support 
and farm credit programs. 

• $200 million less for student loans in 
1 986, but a cap on the loans is lifted. 

• The bottom line. The largest spending 
cut package ever passed reduces the 
deficit, now over $200 billion, by $56 
billion next year. Nearly $300 billion in 
estimated savings over the next three 
years would leave Washington in the red 
by just over $1 04 billion in 1 988. 

— JONATHAN FUERBRINGER 


ntr Nrw York TMm/Gm r*r Timm (Dole and Rush). Uniird Pr*M Inirnwiimal 


Senator Bob Dole (left) during discussions on the budget last week; Senator Pete 
Wilson being led to the Senate chamber to vote; Vice President Bush. 
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Reagan Has 
His Eye on 
Congress and 
The Calendar 


By FRANCIS X. CLINES 


Washington 

F OR a President re-elected amid record popularity 
only six months ago, the days threaten to dwindle 
to precious few in which Ronald Reagan can ef- 
fect his long promised “second revolution.” The 
President's strategists appeared to have this in mind. 
Even before returning to face this week the protracted 
budget struggle, Mr. Reagan allowed them to make a 
major compromise in an attempt to keep that issue, with 
its millstone of a deficit problem, clear of the tax revision 
that they hope to be his crowning domestic achievement . 

The word that Mr. Reagan, who earlier had taunted 
Congress with “make-ray-day" veto threats, was yield- 
ing on defense spending came second-hand from Portu- 
gal and sent the Republican Senate into frenzied over- 
time. It approved a drastically revised Presidential 
budget, by only 50 to 49, with Vice President Bush flown 
in from Phoenix to cast the tie-breaking vote. The mid- 
night scene was operatic as Senator Pete Wilson of Cali- 
fornia was trundled into the chamber in a wheelchair, a 
day and a half after an emergency appendectomy, to 
vote. Mr. Reagan made the G.O.P.’s night by suddenly 
giving way after his warnings about stinting on the mili- 
tary and agreeing to hold Pentagon spending to inflation- 
ary growth in return for freezing Social Security benefits 
for a year. Cheers went up as if the Republic had been 
saved, but it was only one-house budget action. 

Those two issues of the deficit and taxes, while di- 
lemma enough for any four-year stretch, come swirling 
at Mr. Reagan in the perversely foreshortened calendar 
of Washington, in which next year already may be too 
risky for real change because of Congressional elections 
and beyond that time stricture yawns the “lame duck” 
pond assigned to even popular Presidents as the calendar 
moves an toward the quadrennial election. 

- - Much Oikut any tf m a wicp e d t raveling. President ■ 
Reagan was distracted by the domestic agenda amid his 
European visit In Madrid, he went off on an apparent 
tangent about the graduated income tax and bow it needs 


to be reformed to something "less progressive.” What- 
ever the perplexity of Spaniards in the audience, some 
Reaganites back home were delighted to see their cham- 
pion show an appetite for tax reform, one of the make-or- 
break issues of his remaining time. "He sent us a signal: 
‘1 know what 1 want,’ ” said Burton Pines, vice president 
of the Heritage Foundation, the conservative institute 
whose fortunes rise or fall with the President. 

For Mr. Pines, the difficult trek to Europe and its in- 
tense controversy at the Bitburg cemetery were a test of 
the President's personal resolve to confront Congress on 
the tax and budget issues as much as a test of his con- 
fronting the Soviets. “The underlying question is, 'How 
much pressure does it take to break this President?* ” 
Mr. Pines postulated. “He didn't break, and I can see 
1985 is going to be a phenomenal year of opportunity be- 
cause he understands his unique situation." 

This is hardly the reading, however, of no less 
thoughtful a Reaganire than Howard Phillips, chairman 
Of the Conservative Caucus. Mr. Phillips has yet to see 
real evidence that the President will “take the sword off 
the wall” and lead the promised revolution. 

“Reagan can still write the last chapter of his Presi- 
dency. but it's very late." said Mr. Phillips, who fears the 
Administration wasted its best chance for deeply pruning 
the Federal Government in its early years. His com- 
plaint is that Mr. Reagan’s “ceremonial" talent for ral- 
lying national morale — his strength as a popular consen- 
sus maker— ultimately is his weakness. “The President 


thinks making a speech is the same as implementing an 
agenda." Mr. Phillips said. “He's had his battles with 
Congress, but not in any fundamental way has he tried to 
rally the American people to the standard of reform 
promised by his election. He's only gene as far as Con- 
gress is willing to let him go." 

Checks and Balances 

Of such are the blessings of checks-and-balances 
government, however, in the view of such critics of Mr. 
Reagan as Isabel Sawhill, an economist at the Urban in- 
stitute. "Some people may complain that the system 
doesn't work." she said, “Bui you car. view that as a good 
thing if it tempers a revolution you don’t like." The way 
the system is working this year, the budget issue and tax 
reform are overlapping before an increasingly skittish 
Congress. "The whole issue is whether the deficit will be 
held hostage to tax reform," she said, summarizing the 
problem of a President who has vowed to keep tax re- 
form “revenue neutra!" and not use it to raise taxes and 
reduce the S200 billion Federal deficit. 

Whether the latest compromise is enough to prevent 
a mixing of the two issues remains to be seen. But clearly 
what he does on those two fronts will very much deter- 
mine his legacy. "To be successful with the deficit he 
probably has to raise revenues," Mrs. Sawhill contend- 
ed. "To be successful with tax reform he probably has to 
promise not to raise revenues." 

The problem, as usual in Washington, gets back to 


the art of pragmatism. Conservatives celebrate the fact 
that the President may seem ideologically purer in being 
served by a new chief of staff, former Treasury Secre- 
tary Donald T. Regan, and communications director, 
Patrick Buchanan. Politicians on Capitol Hill consider 
that merely a comfort for polemicists. Lawmakers tend 
to be more impressed by the fact that the day-to-day. 
strategy for the complex issues of budget and taxes is 
being directed by Secretary of the Treasury James A. 
Baker 3d, the quintessential Reagan “pragmatist" and 
former chief of staff unbeloved by the conservatives. 

Democratic House Speaker Thomas P. O’Neill Jr. 
openly yearned last week for a “pragmatic'* tax plan 
from the White House. Republican Senator Bob Pack- 
wood, the chairman of the Finance Committee, vowed 
there would be action this year, although he stressed 
doubt that Congress could craft the son of “perfectly 
simple and fair” plan that has been promised. 

On the budget, the President, with his yielding on de- 
fense spending, was attempting to save precious time for 
the tax “revolution" and prod a process in which both 
houses were warming to the flea-market spirit of prag- 
matism that can make a lawmaker’s day. Senator Mark 
Andrews, a North Dakota Republican, summarized the 
frenzy even before Mr. Reagan’s change of mind when he 
emerged from Majority leader Bob Dole's office with a 
quid pro quo he had sought, promoting grain sales, and 
announced his support for the budget plan as it then 
stood: “It’s amazing how fast I can support a turkey." 


The Allies Can 't Agree on Trade Talks or ‘Star Wars’ 


In the President’s W ake, 

A Europe as Divided as Ever 


By JOHN VINOCUR 


Paris 

W HEN President Reagan came to Europe 12 
days ago to confront it with big decisions on 
participation in his Strategic Defense Initia- 
tive and on sok& economic issues as protec- 
tionism and trade regulation, the United States’s allies 
were intrigued observers. They were looking to gauge the 
President’s strength, to see for themselves a man they 
thought might be slipping, particularly when his com- 
munications magic seemed to be flagging. Second-term 
American President?! become lame ducks in Cologne as 
. well as Kankakee; their limp, if signaled, can turn into 
an international' message of political caution. 

The issue of Presidential leadership took on added 
importance because of the broader issues of war and 
peace that came-to the Rape during a week that marked 
the 40th anniversary of the end of World War II in Eu- 
rope. Mr. Reagan and Soviet leader Mikhail S. Gorba- 
chev talked at each other, often In harsh terms, and un- 
doubtedly with Western European opinion in mind. In 
Moscow, Mr: Gorbachev accused the United States of 
growing more “bellicose,’’ while in Strasbourg, the 
PreeideBt charged that the Soviet Union was undermin- 
ing nudear stability with a new multiple-warhead mis- 
sile. But when the two leaders addressed each other di- 
rectly, they softened their tone. In an exchange of mes- 
sages, Mr.Reagan called for renewed progress toward a 
more staUte peace and Mr. Gorbachev, recalling the war- 
time cooperation, pledged Ws efforts to prevent nuclear 
catastrophe. But Mr. Reagan noted that the Soviet leader 


berwhenMr. Gorixuhev hiesqxctedinNew York for the 
opening of tib.llnited.Natkm General Assembly. Larry 
Speakes, the White Hoosespdkesman, said the President 
wanted Mr. Gorbachev to come to Washington- 

Mr. Reagan returned to Washington Friday, pro- 
claimin g “a successful trip.? But after stops in Bonn, 
Madrid, Strasbourg and Lisbon, after the discomfort and 
outrage of the Bitburg cemetery, after the hung-jury 
aspects of the final commutriquGfrom the economic sum- 


mit meeting, after the hoots and applause at the cheer- 
up-Europe speech before the European Parliament, Eu- 
rope was paying less attention to President Reagan's 
political health than to its own. Few besides himself 
thought that Mr. Reagan had swept triumphally through 
Europe — his progress was labored at best — but for the 
Europeans the issue was barely there. Europe's main 
concern, even before the President flew home was how 
his visit, particularly at the Bonn summit, showed the 
European allies’ inability to agree among themselves. 

A ‘Useless’ Continent? 

France and West Germany were at odds over the 
“Star Wars” proposal (France out. West Germany con- 
sidered in) and whether to go ahead with international 
talks over trade protectionism (Germany yes, France 
no). Italy wavered, with France describing Italy as sym- 
pathetic to its position on trade, and the West Germans 
suggesting that they might respond favorably on partici- 
pation in the Strategic Defence Initiative together with 
the Socialist Government of Prime Minister Bettino 
Craxi. Britain, through Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher, sought to minimize the problem. But other 
Europeans, pointing to the United States *s growing at- 
tachment to the Pacific, spoke in despair of how little 
reason the Americans had to take them seriously. If 
some Europeans, a fortnight ago. had hoped to find a 
greater chance for self-assertion in signs of a more cau- 
tious, more pliable Reagan Administration, they wound 
up strengthening the arguments of the Americans who 
consider Europe to. be what Jean Francois- Poncet, the 
former French Foreign Minister, calls “a useless com- 
plication that barely merits attention." 

“It seems as it Europe, with its divisions and turn- 
abouts, has its heart set on justifying America's indiffer- 
ence and irritation,” Mr. Francois-Poncet said in the 
midst of the confusion. Acknowledging Europe’s "inter- 
nal contradictions," Jacques Attali, President Francois 
Mitterrand’s chief adviser, tried to put the best face he 
could on -the situation by saying, “It isn't the first time 
that the Europeans are divided, and 1 imagine it isn’t the 
last.” But the West German Government was made so 
uncomfortable by the public differences that the Cabinet 




— Th* New York Times /Paul Hnrfrvs 

President Reagan gre^sg Prime Minister Mario Soares in Lisbon last week. 


spokesman referred questioners back to positions the 
Government took months ago. 

What had happened was that Mr. Reagan’s presence, 
rather than pushing the Europeans together, lifted the 
cover from the contradictions that the allies managed to 
talk around when they were only talking among them- 
selves. By saying “po" to participation in the Adminis- 
tration’s research program or. space weapons, Mr. Mit- 
terrand may have satisfied a traditional notion of French 
independence, but he removed the possibility of a joint 
European position that the West Germans have said is 
the best method of testing a possible second-term slow- 
down by Mr. Reagan, and assuring an equal-to-equal 
relationship concerning the space program. Now, those 
countries weighing participation may have to deal indi- 
vidually with Washington, the surest way. according to 
some Europeans, of becoming what Mr. Mitterrand con- 
temptuously referred to as "subcontractors" in the en- 
terprise. 

On the trade issue, the Europeans’ assessment of the 
President’s strength seemed to have been a factor in the 
failed attempt to agree on new talks in 1986 aimed at 
limiting protectionism. The package that would have led 
to the talks contained a promise by the United States to 
reduce the budget deficit and lower interest rates. This 
assumed willingness by the Europeans to accept at face 
value a pledge by Mr. Reagan to attack the deficit. One of 
the French explanations for Mr. Mitterrand’s refusal to 
agree to a date for trade talks was that he believed Mr. 
Reagan was not strong enough at home to produce a low- 


ered deficit, and that the quid-pro-quo arrangement was 
meaningless. While the other European participants 
were willing to set a date, the French found more domes- 
tic political advantage in blocking the process. 

Alongside these central issues, Mr. Reagan may- 
have taken home a lingering sense of undarity in Eu- 
rope. His economic sanctions against Nicaragua are 
clearly unpopular among the allies, but there was no 
united criticism or condemnation on a matter that is tan- 
gential to European interests. Those interests can ap- 
pear unusually narrow. Mr. Mitterrand himself reported 
that in all the bilateral meetings in Bonn, there had been 
no discussion of Prime Minister Felipe Gonzalez's efforts 
to keep Spain within the Atlantic Alliance, an issue that 
President Reagan took up later in Madrid with the Span- 
ish leader. 

A Warning to the U.S. 

One of the biggest ironies of Mr. Reagan’s trip is that 
in spite of his pleas for a strong Europe, the discussions 
his visit triggered exposed the Europeans' political divi- 
sions. The exposure came when the Common Market 
countries are planning to discuss institutional reforms 
that would help them to act more flexibly and as a more 
cohesive political unit. 

In looking at the situation, Mr. Francois-Poncet cau- 
tioned the United States against finding any secret pleas- 
ure In Europe’s difficulties. “It is not oily Europe that is 
in question,” he said. “Its impotence weakens America 
on the ricochet, and America would do well to notice." 
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World 


New Outbreak 
Of Killings in India 
Blamed on Sikhs 

Sikh extremists last week were 
blamed for coordinated attacks that 
killed dozens of Hindus and wounded 
about 150 people in New Delhi and two 
states of northern India. It was the 
worst such outbreak since hit-and-run 
murders by Sikhs last year touched 
off clashes in which thousands of 
Sikhs were killed. Police said more 
than a dozen remote-controlled de- 
vices hidden in transistor radios were' 
exploded last week; five buses and a 
train were blown up. 

In addition, Balbir Singh Chowd- 
hury, who headed the Punjab branch 
of the opposition People’s Party, was 
shot and killed by gimmen, igniting 
riots there. The party is led by former 
Prime Minister Charan Singh. 

Sikhs are in the majority in the 
Punjab, where troops routed armed 
extremists from the Golden Temple, 
the holy shrine of the Sikh religion, at 
Amritsar 11 months ago. Hundreds of 
Sikhs died in the ensuing battle. 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi was 
assassinated, allegedly by two Sikh 
bodyguards, on Oct. 31, whereupon 
Hindu mobs killed several thousand 
more Sikhs. 

K.S. Dhillon, the Punjab state’s po- 
lice chief, said extremists who de- 
mand independence for the Punjab 
were trying to sabotage reconcilia- 
tion efforts by Rajiv Gandhi. Mr. 
Gandhi, who succeeded his mother as 
Prime Minister, has released some 
Sikh prisoners and has ordered nego- 
tiators to seek an accomodation with 
Akali Dal, the mainstream Sikh 
party. But Akali Dal insists that the 


Government begin by abolishing spe- 
cial courts set up to try suspected ter- 
rorists. withdrawing the army from 
the Punjab, ending courts-martial of 
Sikh deserters and releasing Sikhs 
imprisoned without being charged. 

Second Thoughts 
On Contra Aid 

Some Democrats in the House have 
been having second thoughts about 
their side's rejection of aid to the 
Nicaraguan rebels, particularly after 
uneasily watching Nicaraguan Presi- 
dent Daniel Ortega Saavedra solicit 
help in the past two weeks in Moscow 
and other Communist capitals. Most 
of the Democrats were still opposed 
to military aid, as shown by last 
week’s votes in the House Intelli- 
gence Committee to reject an Admin- 
istration request for $28 million for. 
military supplies and to extend the 
ban on such aid another year. In- 
stead, the Democrats proposed $14 
million in “humanitarian assistance" 
to those seeking to overthrow Mr. 
Ortega and his Sandinistas. 

Food, cibthing and medicine would 
be distributed by the Agency for In- 
ternational Development, not the 
Central Intelligence Agency, the con- 
duit for the military aid. But the Ad- 
ministration and its supporters are 
expected to renew their bid for direct 
military support for the contras to in- 
crease the pressure the Sandinistas 
are feeling from the trade embargo 
Mr. Reagan has imposed. The Ad- 
ministration could point to Mr. Orte- * 
ga’s visits to Eastern Europe as proof 
of Nicaragua's close ties to the Soviet 
bloc. The visits began just after the 
House defeated a proposal for mili- 



tary aid to the contras. Perhaps con- 
scious of the effects of such timing, 
Moscow spoke of economic aid only 
and Mr. Ortega emphasized that he 
was not seeking arms. 

According to Representative Dave 
McCurdy of Oklahoma, who drafted 
the compromise bill, many Demo- 
crats feel that simply rejecting mili- 
tary aid to the rebels has left them 
vulnerable to charges that they have 
no policy at all on Nicaragua. 

Nigeria Sends 
Them Packing 

Ever since world demand for their 
oil slumped three years ago. Ni- 
gerians have felt too poor to tolerate 
throngs of needy foreigners in their 
midst. But poor is a relative term in 
drought- ravaged West Africa and the 
neighbors keep coming and overstay- 
ing their 90-day Nigerian visas. Last 
wfeek. the Government temporarily 
opened Nigeria's borders with Benin, 
Niger, Chad and Cameroon and or- 
dered 700.000 illegal aliens out. 

Nigerians blame foreigners, nota- 
bly 300,000 from Ghana and 100.000 
from Niger, for taking scarce jobs 


and adding to their always substan- 
tial rate of urban crime. To speed 
their departure, the Government let 
them buy airline tickets with Ni- 
gerian money, waiving the require- 
ment for foreign currency. But many 
boarded buses and bush taxis at the 
borders, carrying mattresses, cloth- 
ing and cooking utensils. 

It was the second time around for 
many of the reluctant travelers. Ni- 
geria expelled two million foreigners 
for similar reasons in January 1983; 
many of them reportedly returned 
within a few months. 

Intensified Hunt 
For Mengele 

The United States, West Germany 
and Israel agreed last week to cooper- 
ate in the search for Josef Mengele 
despite strains over President Rea- 
gan's visit to a German military 
cemetery last Sunday. Earlier. Israel 
offered a million dollars for Dr. Men- 
gele's capture, partly out of indigna- 
tion at the visit. 

At a meeting in Frankfurt. West 
Germany, investigators from the 
three countries worked out arrange- 


ments to pool their information in the 
biggest international effort to date to 
capture and bring to trial Nazi Ger- 
many’s most notorious concentration 
camp doctor. 

The Israeli Government’s offer 
brought to $3.4 million the rewards in 
prospect from public and private 
sources for anyone who successfully 
ends what has been a fruitless search, 
mainly in South America. Israeli offi- 
cials indicated that they thought Dr. 
Mengele was alive and that they had 
evidence placing him still in South 
America. Last week, Paraguay, 
where he is known to have lived, 
agreed to publicize the hunt and the 
rewards on television after steadily 
denying he was still there. 

Israel’s reward for bringing Dr. 
Mengele to justice arose from public 
hearings in Jerusalem in February 
that concentrated on the genetic ex- 
periments he carried out on twins as 
part of the Nazi effort to develop a 
master race. But Justice Minister 
Moshe Nissim said the search had be- 
come more urgent because of re- 
marks President Reagan made in ex- 
plaining his visit to the Bitburg ceme- 
tery, which contains the graves of 
some Waffen SS soldiers. The Presi- 


dent said last month that most of the 
soldiers buried there were as much 
victims of Nazism as were concentra- 
tion camp inmates. "We have Wit- 
nesssed in these days, " Mr. Nissim 
told Parliament last week, roanf fes- 
t a tions of reconciliation and forgive- 


Shultz Looks 
For Palestinians 

Secretary of State George P. Sfauitz 
said last week in Lisbon that Palestin- 
ian participation in Middle East talks 
was “essential” for a lasting peace. 
But which Palestinians? 

At the end of President Reagan’s 
10-day visit to Western Europe. Mr. 
Shultz went to the Middle East to help 
solve the Palestinian puzzle. In Is- 
rael. he got contradictory answers 
from the unity Cabinet in discussing 
ways to enlist Palestinians in a Jorda- 
nian delegation that would negotiate 
directly with the Israelis. Foreign 
Minister Yitzhak Shamir, who heads 
the conservative Likud Party, re- 
jected anyone who was a member of 
the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion or of the broader Palestine Na-. 
tionai Council, a kind of Parliament. 
But Defense Minister Yitzhak Rabin, 
a leader of the Labor Party, said he 
was inclined to admit any Palestinian 
living in the West Bank, regardless of 
his affiliation. 

Mr. Shultz achieved one goal; 
clearing away Israeli objections to a 
possible meeting between himself 
and a joint Jordanian-Palestinian 
delegation as a way of promoting di- 
rect talks between Israel and the 
Arab group. Mr. Shultz was thus 
given more flexibility for today’s dis- 
cussions in Amman with King Hus- 
sein of Jordan. The Secretary will 
also hear from the Egyptians in Cairo 
tomorrow before heading home. 

Mr. Shultz appeared to be staying 
away from the situation in Lebanon, 
where generally pro-Western Chris- 
tian forces have been on the defensive 
in Beir.u and in the south. The fight- 
ing in the capital has been particu- 
larly fierce in the past two weeks. 
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‘Normalization’ Is Making Headway in Northern Ireland 


The Only Thing Exploding in Cookstown Is the Economy 
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The Rev. Ian Paisley (waving) marching through Cookstown, Northern Ireland, last week. 


By JO THOMAS 


COOKSTOWN, Northern Ireland — Things were so ■' 
quiet in Cookstown last week that when a child’s black 
shoe was found in the street it was front-page news. 

Cookstown, near the geographical center of Northern 
Ireland, is a bustling market town with the longest, wid- 
est main street north of Dublin. Its shops and livestock 
market draw crowds by day, its clubs and discos draw 
them by night. 

At either end of the main street are barriers to block 
off the town in case of trouble, but there has not been 
trouble for a long time. At a parade last week, the police 
inside one of the armored Land Rovers were eating Pop- 
sicles as they rolled along. 

It has not always been so. A great deal of Cooks- 
town’s real estate was blown up by the Irish Republican 
Army. On one bombed site stand two new bank buildings 
and a new furniture store. On another, a glittering shop- 
ping arcade is going up. Other merchants have replaced 
damaged storefronts. The Town Hall was hit twice. 

The army barracks and courthouse are still sur- 
rounded by wire, and anyone who parks a car cm the main 
street has to leave a person inside the car. But an out- 
sider might think that things are getting back to normal. 

"Normalization’’ is a centerpiece of British Govern- 
ment policy in Northern Ireland. Officials point with 
pride to the resurgence of commerce and night life that 
has accompanied the dedine in violence. In Belfast, 40 
new restaurants have opened in the last 18 months. There 
were 64 deaths connected with the political violence last 
year, the lowest number since 1970. In the eastern half of- 
the province, except in West Belfast or near the border, 
one rarely sees a soldier. 

“Normalization," elected officials and residents 
agree, was made possible in part because the Irish Re- 
publican Army abandoned its business-bombing cam- 
paign in favor of attacks on what it terms “military’’ tar- 
gets — members of the security forces. 

Normahzaton goes hand in hand with Ulsterization, 
the polity of replacing British troops with police officers 
and soldiers drawn from Northern Ireland. The number 


of troops in the province has shrunk from nearly 20,000 in 
the early I970’s to 9,000. 

Meanwhile, the Royal Ulster Constabulary has 
grown to 8,100 and the Ulster Defense Regiment to 7,000. 
Both organizations are overwhelmingly Protestant, so 
when the I.R.A. shoots a member of the security forces, 
the odds are that the victim will be an Irish Protestant. 

Depending on who is condemning an I.R.A. killing, it 
may be characterized as Irishmen killing Irishmen or'as 
genocide against Protestants. Both versions dovetail 
with the Government’s efforts to isolate the I.R.A. and 
deal with it as an organization of criminals, not freedom 
fighters. 

The policy of “criminalization" made headlines in 
1981, when hunger strikers died in a campaign to retain 
their status as political prisoners. It also operates when 
Government officials refuse to meet elected representa- 
tives of Sinn Fein, which supports the I.R.A., on the 
grounds that they condone murder. 

Cookstown, set in the green hills of County Tyrone, 
has always been a farming community. The "rude and 
rustic" natives were driven out in favor of Protestant set- 
tlers in 1622 and, except for a 26-month rebellion by the 
Irish in 1641, the town has stayed Protestant. 

Complaints About Jobs 

According to Government statistics, it now has 10,000 
Protestants and 9,400 Catholics and another 7,500 people 
whose religion, if any, is unknown. But the dose balance 
is not reflected in government or employment, a divisive 
issue here. Unemployment in Cookstown is 35.6 percent, 
the second highest rate in the province. 

The Cookstown District Council, in which the Protes- 
tants have a one-vote majority, excludes Catholic coun- 
cilors from all committees and external bodies on which 
councilors normally sit. In 1979, the Fair Employment 
Agency found no Catholics employed in the Council’s of- 
fices; only 13 percent of public works employees were 
Catholic. 

- In the meat factory, which is one of the larger and 
better-paying employers, the Fair Employment Agency 
found only 33 Catholics in a workforce of 316 this year. 
The plant agreed to encourage Catholic applicants. 


"There is still among the Roman Catholic mentality 
the desire not to work,” contends Alan Kane, a Protes- 
tant councilor and member of the Rev. Ian Paisley’s 
Democratic Unionist Party. 

During the turmoil over the hunger strikes. Catholics 
and Protestants fled mixed neighborhoods. Protestants 
now live at the north end of town. Catholics at the south. 

“Masked men were patrolling the estate, and my 
daughter was frightened." said Jackie Johnston, a 
Protestant who moved to Beechway, a new housing 
project. 

"So many things have happened," he added, “and 
people are drawing further and further apart. It's getting 
harder and harder to get back together again." Mr. John- 
ston who has a job, feels the strain is worst "on the work- 
ing man.” “If the businessman’s building gets blown 
up," he said, “he has a new building where he had an old 


one." 

At the other end of town, in Gortalowry Park, an- 
other housing project, Peter O’Neill, a Catholic who is 
unemployed, said, “I’d love to see the whole thing set- 
tled." But he added, “I don’t think it will ever end.” 
He- and other residents petitioned the police not to 
allow Mr. Paisley and his supporters to include their 
project in a pre-election march last week. Several years 
ago, he said, the marchers "wrecked the place.” 

The residents' request was denied. Sinn Fein then 
agreed to allow I.R.A. graffiti to be erased — to reduce 
the provocation to the Protestant marchers — and the po- 
lice managed to keep all but the politicians and their 
bands out. 

"I’m not political at all — I don’t care who rules 
Paisley or the Pope,” Mrs. O’Neill said. "But I had to 
take the little ones in. It was very threatening.” 


The Communists Are Looking for Another Victory Over the Christian Democrats 


Italian Elections Could Eventually Loosen Craxi’s Grip 


By EJ. DIONNE Jr. 


ROME — When Italian voters go to the polls today 
and tomorrow, their decisions will affect Pope John Paul 
U, Prime Minister Bettino Craxi, the largest Communist 
Party in the West and the Christian Democrats, who 
have governed their country for more than four decades. 

Ail this, and the voting is not even for the national 
Government. The elections are for city halls and regional 
bodies. But the atmosphere has become so politicized 
that the country's entire political class sees the balloting 
as determining Italy’s future. 

The talk this time is not just of another "government 
crisis”— the words have been devalued over the years— 
but also about some slow but potentially fundamental 
changes in the structure of Italian politics, it will be in- 
teresting to see whether these elections will accelerate or 
stall such a transformation. 

The biggest question is whether the Communists will 
outpoll the Christian Democrats, as they just managed to 
do in voting for the European Parliament last year. The 
Communists have gained popularity by presenting them- 
selves as a social democratic, non-Soviet (and often anti- 
Soviet) party of national opposition. They have also gov- 
erned many of Italy's largest cities, some of them for 
decades. They thus maintain an ambivalent relationship 
with the political establishment. They are in it, but not 
quite of it. 

The threat of a Communist victory has been the 
Christian Democrats’ greatest electoral asset and they 
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Christian Democrats putting up posters last week for Nl- 
cda Signorelto, thejr candidate for Mayor of Rome. 


are showing their worry in these elections by making 
ami-Communism a major theme. The Christian Demo- 
crats have in one way or another governed for more than 
40 years. They are an extradinarily broad coalition built 
originally with support from the Roman Catholic Church 
and the United States, which saw the party as a bulwark 
against Communism. They are especially strong in rural 
areas, but win urban votes from religious working-class 
people and from the nonreligious upper classes who want 
to keep the Communists out of power. 

Political wear and tear and charges of corruption 
have weakened the Christian Democrats over the years. 
The weakness forced them to yield the prime minister- 
ship to Mr. Craxi, a Socialist, in 1983. Ciriaco De Mita, 
the party leader, has sought to purge its electoral lists of 
some of Its more vulnerable candidates, but the Commu- 
nists have a reasonable hope that the Christian Demo- 
cratic decline will continue. 

A Bill to Pay 

If the Communists again come in ahead, they are ex- 
pected to seek in a referendum in June to overturn one of 
the most important measures of the governing five-party 
coalition: the scaling back of automatic wage increases 
for Italian workers. These reductions were viewed, espe- 
cially by businessmen and economists, as critical to 
fighting chronic inflation. The Communists are, in effect, 
counting on workers to vote themselves a pay raise. 

If they did well in today’s elections and then won the 
referendum, the Communists believe their bid for a 
share of power could become irresistible. Even Mr. 


ij J lAKtmion lost, tner 

would be someone to present the bill at lunch." 

Mr. Craxi is depending on an improvement in the Sc 

aahsts’ 11.2 percent share of the vote to hold on to power 
He has already achieved remarkable longevity, keepini 
his Government together for 22 months. Only three o 
Italy’s 43 governments since the war have lasted longer 
But competing for the same nonreligious vote are Mr 
Craxl’sother coalition partners, the Liberals, the Repuh 
beans and the Social Democrats. All the partners an 
concerned about a growing tendency by voters to cas 
blank ballots. Another worry, potentially more serious, L 
what may be a heavy protest vote for the neo-fascist Ital 
ian Social Movement. 

And then there is the Pope. There is much debatf 
over whether a speech by John Paul II last month callim 
for political unity among Italian Catholics was in fact a! 
endorsement of the Christian Democrats. But there cai 
be no doubt that the Catholic influence in the party i 
growing. Catholic bishops have been quite direct in thei 
criticisms of Communist local governments And Um 
most activist groups in the party these days are pm-Johi 
Paul organizations, consisting mainly of young mod!* 
wi» are stroi^y opposed to even a hint of corrupt 
i , Albei 3° Michelin, > a rising Christian Democrat 
leader and a member of Opus Dei, the influential Catho 
Uc lay organization, said that "voters right now wan 
more than anything else a sense of values from theii 
leaders. Thus one of the West’s most durable parties 
tainted though it is by the charges of wrongdoing, seeks 
salvation under the banner of traditional values. 
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Fear Over Black Anger and an Ailing Economy Could Cost Botha White Support 


W atching- and W aiting in South Africa 


By ALAN COWELL 


m fl n J <3 I Af I ^ ESBURG At Marx is 3 Iar 8 e a 1 * 1 solid 
man of Afrikaner stock from the Orange Free State who 

grows com for a living and once held views that endured. 
These days, he says, his visions are changing fast. “All 
tne tamers in the past were Nats,” he said, using a com- 
mon abbreviation for the National Party, which used to 
«jsuun a monolithic Afrikanerdom. "Arid, you know, the 
Afrikaner is a slow thing to change." But now. he said, 
with corn fanners locked in a price war with the Govern- 
ment and the authorities talking of racial change, “they 
have come to realize that there is something wrong with 
this Government.” 

His comment, at a farmers' gathering where men in 
shorts and knee socks complained about official com 
pricing, might appear extreme to the many loyalists who 
still seem ready to follow President P.W. Botha down un- 
charted paths. But it reflected malaise and upheaval 
among the country's 4.5 million whites, 2.6 million of 
whom are Afrikaners. Whites, as The Sunday Times of 
London observed the other day, are insecure, uncertain 
of where Mr. Botha plans to lead them and buffeted by 
economic difficulties. In some places, they are facing for 
the first time in years persistent black anger that raises 
historical phantoms of slave rebellions. A$ the unrest 
continued, at least 18 people died last week, including a 
black labor leader, Andries Raditsela, and a student ac- 
tivist, Sipho Mutsi, both of whom had been in police cus- 
tody. A physician said Mr. Raditsela died from brain 
damage possibly caused by a blow or fall. 

For people like Mr. Marx, the Government has gone 
too far already; it has launched a new Constitution that 
embraces people of mixed and Indian descent, but is not 
placating its traditional constituents on the vast spreads 
of the Orange Free State and other fanning areas. 

In a by-election this month in Harrismith, an Orange 
Free State town, the National Party barely scraped to 


victory over the Conservative Party of Dr. Andries 
Treumicht. The Conservatives, who broke with Mr. 
Botha three years ago, seem to be gathering strength by 
promoting themselves as keepers of the apartheid flame. 

In South Africa's splintered politics, the Conserva- 
tives are outflanked by groups Still farther to the right. A 
thousand whites marched through Pretoria last month, 
demanding tough police action against black demonstra- 
tors. Other rightists argue for a return to the roots of 
apartheid and total separation in white Afrikaner repub- 
lics in the Transvaal and the Orange Free State. 

Government’s Cautious Moves 

But perhaps more daunting for Mr. Botha are the 
doubts and uncertainties of his followers. In a referen- 
dum last year, he won a mandate to proceed with the new 
Constitution (which still provides no representation for 
the country’s 22 million blacks). Analysts reckoned that 
his losses to Mr. Treumicht and other rightists had been 
offset by gains among English-speaking voters. But that 
coalition seems fragile and Mr. Botha has yet to spell out 
the full extent of his avowed plan to offer the black ma- 
jority a limited measure of self-governance. 

Plans were announced last week for the first black 
representation on regional councils. However, the blacks 
will be drawn from appointed township councils, which 
many blacks say do not represent their interests. 

The National Party has reportedly drafted a docu- 
ment recanting some aspects of apartheid, such as the 
assertion that blacks could not be South African citizens, 
or reliance on the creation of black tribal homelands to 
enforce racial separation. 

Last week, authorities said 700,000 blacks in 52 town- 
ships would not be obliged to move to the homelands. But 
hundreds of thousands of other urban blacks still face the 
threat of removal. The document, still unpublished, may 
be an effort to prepare whites for limited change while 
reassuring them that, whatever else may be modified in 
Mr. Botha's efforts to preserve white dominance, segre- 


gated schools and housing will not be touched. 

Mr. Botha's approach seems to be rooted in circum- 
spection and caution, while mounting unrest in the town- 
ships reflects impatience among blacks that far outstrips 
the pace and nature of the President's apparent designs. 

In places such as Uitenhage, in the troubled eastern 
Cape, white perceptions of the black majority have col- 
lided with stereotypes of paternalism, "During the week 
you'll see them in town, shopping, orderly, mixing with 
us in the shops — there's no violence,” said a white or-, 
ganizer of an air carnival recently. 

On weekends, however, when funerals for blacks 
killed in township unrest are held, the white town fills 
with soldiers and police officers to guard intersections 
along routes taken by mourners traveling between town- 
ships. The trucks carrying black protesters present a dif- 
ferent image from weekdays: fists raised in clenched sa- 
luies, and slogans that defy white dreams of unchal- 
lenged dominance. 

“Most people bought their guns after the troubles in 
1976 and 1977,” said an Uitenhage gun-shop owner. 
"What we’ve seen recently is an increase in ammunition 
sales.” Whites, it seems, have been preparing to defend 
themselves with force, reflecting old fears of vastly su- 
perior black numbers. When wildcat strikes broke out 
among black workers at a gold mine south of here last 
month, management officials said, white miners armed 
themselves with pistols before going underground with 
blacks. 

However, many whites sense no immediate threat. 
"The conflict in the townships is as remote to most 
whites as Lebanon,” a white South African reporter said. 
"The images are the same and they see as much of Bei- 
rut on their television as they do of the townships.” 

Years of separation have produced indifference to- 
ward black unrest unless it appears directly threatening. 
The presence of the army and police in black townships 
seems designed to reassure whites as much as to curb 
black dissent. 
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The Sad and Frustrating Saga oflbnat 

Ethiopia Has Trouble Leaving Bad Enough Alone 



Associated Press 

Ethiopian chOd, evicted from the Ihnet feeding camp, waiting with her pos- 
ststkma laSt week for a place to go. 


By CLIFFORD D. MAY 


ADDIS ABABA. Ethiopia — There 
was trouble at Ibnat almost from the 
start. Months ago, foreign relief 
workers complained privately that 
local officials were hindering their ef- 
forts to provide food, blankets and 
shelter to the silently starving, desti- 
tute peasants gathering at the small 
city in the Gondar region, not far 
from the source of the Blue Nile. The 
lack of cooperation was thought to be 
based on suspicions that supplies 
were being diverted to anti-Govem- 
ment rebels active in the area. 

•: While relief workers tried to 
change official attitudes through 
quiet diplomacy, Ibnat grew enor- 
mously — from 2,000 inhabitants in 
January to 58,000 by late April. Then, 
on the night of Aprii 27. local officials 
suddenly called in representatives of 
the relief agencies in Ibnat. 

"They just told us the people had • 
two days to get out and that the camp 
was going to be burned down.” a re- 
lief worker recalled. "We couldn't be- 
lieve it.” 

The ensuing chain of events drew 
sharp criticism in Washington and 
other foreign capitals, changing 
swiftly to astonishment after an unex- 
pected policy reversal last week, 
which cast new light on the authority 
and priorities of Mengistu Haile- 
Mariam, the Ethiopian leader. 

When the order to leave was given, 
many famine victims, including some 
who were sick, pregnant or elderly, 
meekly wrapped up their few posses- 
sions and meager supply of food and 
walked away. Others hesitated. “I'd 
rather be here than leave, ” a thin, 
balding 25-year-old farmer told a re- 
lief worker. "Why should I go home? 
There's nothing to go home to.” The 
authorities were bruLal. relief offi- 
cials said, beating some famine vic- 
tims, smashing cooking implements 
and setting afire tiny grass huts, in 
several cases while the refugees were 
still inside. Almost everyone then 
joined in the exodus. 


Relief workers and diplomats soon 
told the tragic story to Western jour- 
nalists. “There was no point in quiet 
diplomacy any longer," a foreign offi- 
cial said. “The story had to get out.” 
Ethiopian authorities at first issued 
angry denials, it was a "shockingly 
big lie,” they said, part of the Reagan 
Administration's "familiar anti- 
Ethiopian campaign of denigration, 
disinformation and falsification.” 

But early last week, the senior 
United Nations official in Ethiopia, 
Kurt Q. Jansson, met with Mr. Men- 
gistu, the Ethiopian leader. Mr. Men- 
gistu said, according to Mr. Jansson. 
that he had not authorized or ap- 
proved the events at Ibnat and that 
"appropriate action" would be taken 
to deal with those responsible. The 
next day. Mr. Jansson announced 


that the people expelled from Ibnat 
were free to return. The Govern- 
ment's Relief and Rehabilitation 
Commission and a private aid organi- 
zation, World Vision International, 
agreed on a plan to get the camp func- 
tioning again. By the weekend, Ibnat 
was again swollen with about 39,000 
refugees, most of whom had been 
squatting in the rugged surrounding 
country. “The Government,” Mr. 
Jansson said, “has come full circle." 

Everybody was talking about Mr. 
Mengistu's "totally unexpected re- 
sponse,” as a diplomat called it. 
"What he did in this case was abso- 
lutely extraordinary,” a Western dip- 
lomat said. "Mengistu admitted he 
had made a mistake and said that it . 
would be corrected. That’s never hap-, 
pened before." He showed self-assur- 


ance that he had not exhibited previ- 
ously, another diplomat observed. 

An American Embassy official 
hailed the Government reversal as 
"welcome, positive action.” United 
States aid officials informed private 
agencies that Washington would be 
prepared, for the first time, to fi- 
nance development projects in Ethio- 
pia in addition to American emer- 
gency assistance. 

Dawit Wolde Giorgis, head of the 
Government relief commission, said 
Ethiopian officials “very much ap- 
preciate” this American offer. Mr. 
Dawit appealed for an international 
airlift of seed and tools to help famine 
• victi ms. to plant crops .during the .cur- 
rent.spell of favorable weather. ■ 

■- Local officials at Ibnat made a mis- 
take in sending people away, Mr. 
Dawit said. But press reports of “a 
deliberate campaign of beating, 
klling and maiming famine victims," 
he said, were not true. 

There was no immediate word on 
how Mr. Mengistu would carryout his 
pledge to deal with those responsible 
for Ibnat, particularly- the top official 
in the Gondar region, Maj.Melaku 
Tefera. According to informants who 
insisted on remaining anonymous. 
Major Melaku had ordered and par- 
ticipated in the beating of two Ethio- 
pian escorts of a Congressional dele- 
gation that traveled to Gondar in Feb- 
ruary to meet with Ethiopian Jews. 
That incident was a new setback for 
the military Government's already 
delicate relations with the United 
States. 

As for the thousands of refugees 
who have been streaming back into 
ibnat, aid officials said many of them 
were living without shelter and in 
dangerously unsanitary conditions. 
Aid officials and the Ethiopian Gov- 
ernment agreed on the urgency of re- 
building their health, in hopes that as 
many as possible could return to their 
farms to take advantage of rains that 
have been Tailing since March. To do 
so, however, they will need seed, 
tools, fertilizer, oxen and other sup- 
plies that are sorely lacking. 


Cape 
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Plague of hunger 

A Uniied Nations Food and 
Agriculture report last week 
warned of a maior disaster ' 
unless promised food was 
delivered to neediest 
countries. 

■ The hardest hit countries 

□ Other countries with 
insufficient food supplies 

•have ashed ro oe removed from hsi 
because conditions have unproved 


Botswana Mozambique 

W 

Lesotho^ 

L 'Zimbabwe* 


Asians Are Sending Millions, and Sometimes Their Families, to Vancouver 


Hong Kong’s Home Away From Home 


By CHRISTOPHER & WREN 


VANCOUVER, British Columbia — . A Canadian 
banker recently; toWofa visit from a Hong Kong busi-' 
nessman who said he had came to Vancouver to buy prop- 
erty but coaid spxreoalyaweek. 

‘ The banker asked how much the visitor wanted to 
spend. The reply; “About $50 miHioo.” _ 

Such tales no lmigerasttmish the citizens of Canada’s 
roost westerly province, which has been busy forging 
commercial and cultural links with nations around the 
rim of the Pacific Ocean. 

“What we've done is to prepare our citizens and trad- 
ing partners for ihe ageof the Pacific," said Vancouver’s 
Minor, Mike Harcourt. “We’re into it for the long haul.” 

British Columbia’s ties with Asia date to the late 19th 

cent u r y ami the first Chinese immigrants, who helped 
complete the Canadian Pacific Railway and worked the 
British Columbia's distance from Eastern 
CfeBBda has led it to seek out commercial links with 
A&j£ COuzKries as well as with the Western United 
“* Such regionalism is characteristic of Canada's 
which often find more in common with Amer- 
DAhbomdrother countries than with each other. 
fS&ftntKsI -of British Columbia to Asians also re- 
~ political uncertainties, notably those 
> to turn Hong Kong over 
ri jxpires in 1997. Even be- 

. was reached, Hong Kong business- 
testate in Vancouver, 
*V largest ethnic Chi- 
• that 125,000 


ethnic Chinese live in greater Vancouver, whose popula- 
tion totals 1.2 million. 

Recent investments from Hong Kong in Vancouver 
have included a $60 million shopping mall with 140 shops 
in suburban Richmond, a big hotel and high-rise office 
towers. Two years ago, the Vancouver Sun reported that 
Asian Investors owned 12 to 15 percent of downtown Van- 
couver. Andrea Eng, a broker who deals with clients 
from Hong Kong for the real estate firm of Macaulay Ni- 
colls Maitland International, called such estimates exag- 
gerated but confirmed that money was flowing in from 
Hong Kang people who want to hedge their bets. 

Chinese Are Welcome 

The suspicions that fueled white prejudice against 
Chinese immigrants in the 19th and early 20th centuries 
have faded. “The Chinese are very welcome here," said 
Brian Power, a Vancouver Sun reporter who has covered 
the Asian scene. "The feeling here is that we’re really 
blessed with these people.” 

Canada's immigration policy favors entrepreneurs 
who will set up a business that generates jobs rather than 
just buy property. Canada, with its high living standard 
and political stability, becomes an attractive second 
choice for many who cannot qualify under the United 
States’s tougher immigration quotas. 

Yet Asian investors in British Columbia have gen- 
erally stuck to real estate because they balk at the prov- 
ince’s high taxes and aggressive labor unions. The more 
adventurous investors leapfrog to Toronto, Canada's 
financial center. Of a group of 600 entrepreneurs from 
Hong Kong who got immigration visas last year, 336 went 
to Ontario and only 94 chose to stay in British Columbia. 


But some Hong Kong Chinese, at least, find that Vancou- 
ver reminds them more of home, with its lovely harbor, 
mountains and vestiges of British colonial culture. 

In addition to the Hong Kong-Canada Business As- 
sociation in Vancouver, there is the Mokuyokai Society, 
which promotes trade ties and cultural links with Japan, 
and the Canada-Korea Business Association. Another 
group is being formed to promote trade with the coun- 
tries of Southeast Asia. 

British Columbia has been hoping that trade with 
Asia would help puli it out of a recession that has left 15 
percent of the work force unemployed. Seventy-nine per- 
cent of Canada's exports to China, 75 percent of its ex- 
ports to Japan, 64 percent of its exports to South Korea 
and a third of its exports to Hong Kong flowed from or 
through British Columbia last year. 

The province's forests and minerals as well as its 
port facilities have attracted resource-scarce Asian 
countries. When a delegation of business and labor lead- 
ers from British Columbia visited China last month, their 
Chinese hosts talked about buying into a sawmill or pulp 
mill in British Columbia. China already gets three-quar- 
ters of its wood imports from British Columbia. 

The province’s Premier, William Bennett, proposed 
In February that Vancouver develop into an International 
banking center. British Columbia may find it difficult to 
emulate Hong Kong’s success as Asia's financial capital, 
but the idea attracted local interest. 

"I look to the west as Canada's front door, as part of 
a national initiative," said Vancouver's Mayor Harcourt. 
who will shortly lead his own trade delegation to Asia. 
“We’re not just representing British Columbia. We're 
representing Canada." 
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Drug Agents Try to Follow the Money 


Former Deputy 
At Defense Gets 
4 Years in Prison 

There were appeals for leniency 
from prominent defense industry ex- 
ecutives. the chairman of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, current 
and former heads of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff — even a former Commander 
in Chief. His lawyer called him “a 

great patriot 1 ' who had been repeat- 
edly decorated in World War [I. And 
the defendant himself pleaded that he 
had suffered enough, that "the last 
two years have been a living night- 
mare." To no avail. Last week, a Fed- 
eral judge sentenced Paul Thayer, 
former Deputy Secretary of Defense, 
to'four years in prison for obstructing 
justice. 

Mr. Thayer and a co-defendeni, 
Billy Bob Harris, a Dallas stockbro- 
ker who received the same sentence, 
had pleaded guilty to lying to the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission 
while it was investigating whether 
Mr. Thayer, a former chairman of 
the LTV Corporation, had illegally 
passed inside information to Mr. Har- 
ris about impending corporate acqui- 
sitions by companies Mr. Thayer 
served as a director. Prosecutors said 
the tips were worth $3 million to Mr. 
Harris and others, including Sandra 
K. Ryno, a former LTV receptionist 
and a close friend of Mr. Thayer’s. 
Miss Ryno cooperated with the prose- 
cutors and was not charged. 

The length of the prison term — it 
was one year short of the maximum 
— surprised many in the courtroom, 
in part because prosecutors negotiat- 
ing the guilty plea had agreed to 
recommend some prison time but not 
“a substantia] amount." His lawyers 
also noted that Mr. Thayer did not di- 
rectly profit from the scheme and 
that he had agreed to pay $550,000 in 
restitution in a civil settlement with 
the S.E.C. earlier in the week. But 
Judge Charles R. Richey said the sen- 
tence was necessary "to maintain the 
integrity of our justice system." Mr. 
Thayer was expected to serve at least 
a year before becoming eligible for 
parole. 


than 100 — have done so, about 7,000 
of the 10,000 Navajos living on land 
awarded to the Hopi tribe have not 
left. And as the July deadline for 
voluntary departures nears, most say 
they are not budging. "No matter 
what they do, we are going to stay," 
said Roberta Blackfoot, a Navajo who 
has lived all her life on Big Mountain, 
at the heart of the disputed lands. 

Federal officials say next year’s 
deadline for carrying out the plan 
may have to be extended. And the 
Navajos, who have been forced from 
the Plains to Oklahoma and eventu- 
ally to Arizona during their sad histo- 
ry, have recently gained Congres- 
sional support for a compromise. 
Young members of the American In- 
dian Movement say they will fight 
forcible evictions. "This is where we 
are going to take our last stand." said 
Willy Scott, a movement leader. 

The Hopi tribal leader, Ivan Sid- 
ney, says his tribe is the one whose 
rights are at stake. "There were no 
modern televisions and no newspaper 
articles," Mr. Sidney said of the time 
when the Navajos moved into his 
tribe’s lands, "so the American pub- 
lic did not see the sufferings of the 
Hopi when we were relocated.” 

There Goes the 
Offshore Solution 


Indians’ Dispute 
Lingers On 

In 1974, Congress thought it-had fi- 
nally settled the century-old land dis- 
pute between the Hopi and Navajo In- 
dians. But today, the feud is as bitter 
as ever. 

At issue is the redistribution of 1.8 
million acres of mineral-rich land in 
northeastern Arizona and the largest 
mandatory relocation of civilians 
since the internment of Japanese- 
Americans during World War II. The 
Navajo Hopi Relocation Act was a 
victory for village-dwelling Hopis, 
who had long complained that the 
more scattered and populous Navajo 
tribe steadily surrounded them and 
taken over their unoccupied lands. 

But law has had little effect on the 
two reservations. Although most of 
the Hopis who had to move — fewer 


Ever since President Nixon 
launched Project Independence more 
than a decade ago, the goal of insulat- 
ing the United States from another 
energy shock has been somewhere on 
Washington's agenda. 

The Carter Administration placed 
it quite high; in the Reagan Adminis- 
tration, partly because of the Presi- 
dent’s laissez-faire philosophy and 
partly because the foreign oil pro- 
ducers' cartel has had trouble holding 
itself together, energy policy has 
largely been what the market has 
made it. Last week, it was disclosed . 
that the Interior Department now 
concurs with something the market- 
makers calculated some time ago. If 
self-sufficiency is to come, it will not 
likely be from offshore reserves. 

Recoverable oil. the department 
says, is now estimated at 12.2 billion 
barrels, down 55 percent from 1981 
estimates; recoverable gas is put at 
90.5 trillion cubic feet, down 44 per- 
cent. As for Alaskan waters, formerly 
thought to be the source of much of 
the nation’s future supplies, the de- 
cline in expectations is still more 
sharp. Offshore oil reserves are now 
thought to be 73 percent less than esti- 
mated four years ago, and gas 78 per- 
cent lower. The technology office 
forecast that oil import rates could in- 
crease by the 1990's, perhaps to as 
high as the 1977 peak of 9.3 million 
barrels a day. 

The estimates were revised down- 
ward largely because of poor results 
from exploratory drilling. Over the 
last year alone, the Interior Depart- 
ment has canceled or suspended a 
number of sales of offshore leases be- 
cause of industry’s lack of interest. 

' Michael Wright, 
Caroline Rand Herron 
and Richard Levine 
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Navajos who oppose eviction from land awarded to the Hopis In Arizona. 


Verbatim: Rights Record 

‘Rather than weakening the civil rights law (the 
Administration has) breathed new life and new meaning 
into the civil rights laws for every individual in this 
country.' 

WWam Bradford Reynolds, 

civil rights chief of the Justice Department, in response to reporters 
questions after the postponement of confirmation hearings on his 
nomination to the department s No. 3 job. 

‘They are catering to the worst instincts of the American 
public, but they are hiding it behind mushy-mushy, goody- 
goody words: “color-blind" "sex-blind." “equity, fairness* 
and justice," when in fact it is designed to perpetuate 
injustice and inequality.' 

Benjamin L Hooks, 

executi ve director of the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, denouncing the Department of Justice last week. 


Getting at the Roots of Miami’s Vice 


Agents raiding 
a bouse to arrest 
drug suspects in 
Miami In January. 



By JON NORDHEIMER 


MIAMI — A highspeed boat makes a post-mid- 
night dash through an ocean iniet into the waters 
of Biscayne Bay, chased by a Coast Guard heli- 
copter. Eight miles later the boat is abandoned; 
1,909 pounds of cocaine are found aboard. 

Two hours after that, the police in Florida City, 
a tiny community south of Miami on the way to 
the Florida Keys, flagged down a mobile home 
and found it was carrying 2.100 pounds of cocaine 
packed in duffel bags. 

Last week's combined haul was estimated by 
Miami police to have a street value of more than 
$1 billion, a record one-day haul in the way such 
things are reckoned. But rather than a remark- 
able victory in the war against cocaine traffick- 
ing, the Haul pointed up the remarkable casual- 
ness with which drugs continue to be smuggled 
in, despite stepped-up efforts to interdict them. 

The military and the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation have been drafted into the effort waged 
by interagency teams in Miami and across the 
country. Each year more and more drugs are 
seized in Florida waters and on airplane landing 
strips. The flow only appears to grow. 

The payoffs for smuggling are so great, and the 
drug cartels are so rich, with plenty of money 
available to buy fast boats and planes and to hire 
willing hands to operate them despite the in- 
creased risk of capture, that now it is widely 
agreed that the Government's only defense is a 
good ofrense. Increasingly, aggressive measures 
are being taken to carry the fight to suppliers and 
the money men who finance the trafficking. 

In recent months, the Drug Enforcement Ad- 
ministration and- the F.B.I. have used under- 
cover sting operations to indict high-ranking gov- 
ernment officials in drug-related plots in Belize, 
Honduras and the Turks and Caicos islands. 


Operation Blue Lightning last month saw Amer- 
ican naval and drug forces working with Baha- 
mian cooperation to seize 5,500 pounds of cocaine 
and 16 tons of marijuana over the course of a two- 
week sweep of islands in the Bahamas. 

Stanley Marcus, United States Attorney for the 
Southern District of Florida, has led attempts to 
turn the investigative spotlight on foreign suppli- 
ers. In his three years as head of the third largest 
Federal prosecutor's jurisdiction (after New 
York and Los Angeles), Mr. Marcus has obtained 
separate indictments of high-ranking members 
of the Cuban and Bolivian Governments. The 
charges of a wide range of drug trafficking ac- 
tivities generated more heat than convictions. It 
was never thought likely, especially in the Cuban 
case, that the principals named in the indict- 
ments would face an American court. 

Stop the Profits 

The biggest hope in the fight against drugs now 
centers on interdicting the pro fits -as well as stop- 
ping the traffic. “Sometimes it’s easier to choke 
the flow of money out of the country than choke 
off the flow of narcotics in," Mr. Marcus ex- 
plains. "Following the flow of money will take 
you back to the cartel operators in a way that fol- 
lowing drugs will not." 

The large suras of cash generated by drug deal- 
ings long ago established Miami as a money laun- 
dering center. But since Miami banks came 
under Federal scrutiny, laundering has spread to 
other states. Investigators suspect that other 
financial institutions such as brokerage houses 
may be used to convert currency from illegal 
sources into "dean" cash. 

The recent case of the Bank of Boston, in which 
the bank paid a $500,000 fine for neglecting to in- 
form the Internal Revenue Service of $1.2 billion 
in cash transactions with Swiss clients, demon- 
strated how banks considered symbols of re- 
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spectability might fail to comply with the Bank 
Secrecy Act. (The act requires reports on trans- 
actions involving more than $10,000 in cash.) 

Squads of Federal agents occupy floors of of- 
fice space in cities like Miami, assigned to comb 
mountains of records and bank transactions to 
trace drug money to cartels. Called "Operation 
Greenback," the tedious task involves teams of 
I.R.S., D.E.A. and Customs Service personnel. 
"It requires a different kind of agent and a differ- 
ent kind of lawyer," says Mr. Marcus. "It’s very 
time-consuming work, and because money has to 
be traced to the four comers of the United States, 
it requires the cooperation of a lot of people 
around the country." 

The problem is that drug traffickers don't have 
to play by any rules, even their own. Once they 
felt the heat of the Operation Greenback teams, 
they simply hired couriers to move around the 
country to get banks from Jacksonville, Fla., to 
Omaha to Portland, Ore., to cut checks in 
amounts less than $10,000. Law enforcement offi- 
cials estimate, however, that this approach was 
too plodding for a business where profits run into 
the billions. A good share of the cash from drug 
sales, they think, is carried out of the country and 
deposited in banks abroad and overseas tax 
havens, where transactions of millions of dollars 
are welcomed and unquestioned. 

By 1983, it was reported that Panama, with 
strict banking secrecy laws and more than 100 
branches of foreign banks, including many Co- 
lombian ones, had become a new center for co- 
caine and marijuana cash deposits. Drug arrests 
and seizures, such as the haul in Miami last 
week, may set records. But it is unlikely that they 
will have much impact, even on the street price 
of cocaine. The ultimate arbiters of cost and de- 
mand will have to be the growing number of 
Americans willing to pay upward of $100 a gram 
for it. ' 


Georgia Joins Other Southern States in Upgrading Public Education 

Heeding the Writing on the Blackboard 


By WILLIAM E. SCHMIDT 


ATLANTA — While a high school band played 
on the steps of the Slate Capitol and hundreds of 
students waved placards and balloons, Gov. Joe 
Frank Harris last month signed into law a four- 
year program intended to improve the quality of 
Georgia's public schools. 

Among other things, the legislation, which the 
General Assembly unanimously passed in 
March, commits the state to its first full-day kin- 
dergarten program, pay raises for teachers and 
administrators, more exacting classroom stand- 
ards and a new financing formula that will funnel 
additional funds into the poorer school districts. 

Georgia is the ninth Southern state since 1982 to 
take steps aimed at reversing the sorry reality of 
public education In the region. Historically, pub- 
lic schools in the South have ranked at the bottom 
of the national scale in such measures as the 
number of student dropouts, teacher salaries and 
spending per pupil. 

Political leaders like Governor Harris are ar- 
guing that the ability of Southern states to attracL 
new jobs and new industries to what is still the 
nation’s poorest region, in terms of per capita in- 
come, will ultimately depend on the quality of 
their public school graduate. 

Each year over the next several years state 
lawmakers across the region are going to have to 
come up with the money to pay for promised new 
programs and teacher pay raises. Georgia, for 
example, will have to appropriate $640 million 
over the next four years. In Louisiana, Gov. 
Edwin W. Edwards, a Democrat, has just pro- 
posed an education package that will require the 
state to spend as much as $250 million a year. 

That good intentions alone will not suffice was 
Che lessor, that recently came out of Mississippi, 
which earned national acclaim in 1982 when it set 
out to turn around one of the country’s poorest 
school systems. 

Not only did former Gov. William Winter get 
skeptical legislators to approve the state's first 
compulsory school attendance law and kinder- 
garten program, but he also persuaded them to 
pass a one-half of 1 percent sales tax to help pay 
for it all. But the new revenue went into the sLate 
treasury, and when the time came to make good 
on the promise to raise teacher salaries, the 
money was not there. The legislature had used it 
to pay other bills. 

So thousands of the state's teachers, the lowest 
paid in the nation, went on sLrike, forcing a show- 
down between Governor William A. AJIain, a 
Democrat, and the Legislature over the terms of 
a promised pay raise. The teachers finally got a 
15 percent raise after defiant lawmakers over- 
rode the Governor’s veto. 

Now, education officials must find the $40 mil- 
lion that it will take next year to implement Mis- 
sissippi's first publicly financed kindergarten 
program. “The money is out there from taxes the 
past two years, but they have been spending it un 
other things," said Robert Boyd, the state's Su- 
perintendent of Public Education. 

Mark Musick, an official with the Southern Re- 



First graders during a class discussion at John Carey Elementary School in Atlanta. 
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gional Education Board in Atlanta, said the Mis- 
sissippi experience has underscored the fact that 
education reform requires a longterm financial 
commitment by states. 

“I don’t think the Mississippi situation is a pre- 
cursor of what is likely to happen elsewhere," 
Mr. Musick said. "But the fact it happened at all 
proves it is a possibility.” 

In Georgia, one of the few states that did not 
raise taxes to pay for its reform package, offi- 
cials say they are counting on revenue growth 
generated by the state's robust economy to 
produce the money. 

"There may have to be short-funding in other 
areas, if the economy slows," said Barbara Mor- 
gan, an aide tq Governor Harris. "But there will 
be no short-funding when it comes to the educa- 
tion package. As long as Governor Harris is in of- 
fice. education is his No. 1 priority." Mr. Harris, 
a Democrat whose first term as Governor ex- 
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Officials in other states confirm their comt 
ment to improving education. But just to best 
some states are now locking away part of tii 
current revenues in special funds reserved 

Til ^! Way * there wiH not be the ter 
tat ion to use the money to pav other bills 

s c a; f fo expec r c , utbacks ^ 

support “ SCramb,e 

example ’ put more th 

$50 million into a reserve fund for education A 

m Mississippi, where the lesson has already be 
learned, voters this November will be asked 
approve a special educational trust fund, simil 
to one now m effect in Alabama, that will s 
aside interest on income from state oil andseve 
ance taxes to pay for elementary, secondary at 
vocational education. 
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Competition: A Pentagon Battlefield Th© 



Admirals and 
generals are 
trying to cut 
costs by 
overhauling the 
bidding process. 

By BILL KELLER 


S Washington 

TVART F. PLATT is playing a 
businessman's game of cat and 
mouse. 

He is trying to entice a new supplier 
into a bidding war for a huge account. 
The supplier is feigning lack of inter- 
est, but this is a buyer’s market, and 
Mr. Piatt is feigning harder. 

"We’re courting/' Mr. Platt said. 
“But we’re not begging them.” 

It is Mr. Plan’s identity and motive 
that makes the scenario noteworthy. 
Stuart Pfatt — Rear Admiral Platt, 
actually — is the Navy’s Competition 
Advocate General, charged with 
teaching the Navy to be a hard-knuck- 
led capitalist. In this case, he is 
trying to get a new bidder for the Tri- 
dent nuclear-powered submarine, 
thereby shaking up the General Dy- 
namics Corporation's Electric Boat 
Division, for which the Trident cur- 
rently is a multibiUion-doIlar monop- 
oly. 

“There’s an institutional bias 
against competition" in the military, 
admits Admiral Platt, who- was as- 
signed to the newly created post in 
July 1983, after handling shipbuilding 
contracts for the Navy. “I’m trying to 
make it so that, in the Navy, competi- 
tion is not a special event." 

Mr. Platt is not alone. This year, 
the Army, the Air Force, and the De- 


Tm trying to 
make it so that 
in the Navy , 
competition isn't 
a special event. ’ 

Admiral Stuart F. Platt 
U.S. Navy 


fense Logistics Agency (the central 
military supply command) each ap- 
pointed its own competition advocate, 
prodded by Congressional concern 
over cose overruns. The new advocate 
generals — Rear Admiral Platt, Brig. 
Gens. Gerald C. Schwankl of the Air 
Force, Charles R. Henry of the Army, 
and Charles C. Adsit of the Defense 
Logistics Agency — constitute a sort 
of capitalist cell within what has been 
called the world’s second-largest con- 
trolled economy. > 

They are the high profile end of 
what many military analysts, experts 
in Congress and contractors say is a 
major effort, with top-level backing, 
to get Pentagon costs down through 
competition for the more than 5130 
billion in contracts the military lets 
out to the private sector each year. 
The services also are gradually build- 
ing networ k s of competition advo- 
cates at every major military base. 
Thousands erf officers are assigned, at 
least part time, to review purchases 
that are not made through “foil arid 
open’* competition, and to ask why 
' not. 

But there is skepticism inCongress 
about whether this new push for com- 
petitive bidding will really bring 


down the costs of military hardware 
— or make much of a dent in the bil- 
lions of dollars in contracts that are 
awarded each year to the 10 biggest 
suppliers who between them account 
for nearly 35 percent of all military 
spending. That is up from 29 percent 
in 1980. “You can't get meaningful 
competition if government and the 
Big Ten contractors are in partner- 
ship," said Bernard V. Ward, an 
assistant to Representative Barbara 
Boxer, Democrat of California and 
sponsor of a bill intended to loosen the 
bonds of that partnership. 

Still, the services seem to be trying, 
particularly the Navy, which has de- 
cided, according to Admiral Platt, 
that competitive bidding is the best 
method for dispersing Che huge sums 
appropriated by the Reagan Adminis- 
tration for shipbuilding. “You 
shouldn't have to persuade people in 
the American military that capital- 
ism is good," says Jacques S. Gan- 
sler, a military analyst who has writ- 
ten extensively in support of competi- 
tion and believes it is beginning to 
work at the Pentagon. But, he adds, 
the military “is a $300 billion institu- 
tion, and you can’t change it over- 
night.” 

Military purchasing agents have 
been conditioned to value speed and 
safety above cost, and many of them 
feel that those qualities are better as- 
sured by sticking to one reliable sup- 
plier. But the going feeling in Wash- 
ington, spurred by horror stories of 
$400 hammers and $7,000 coffee pots, 
is that, if the introduction of competi- 
tion can bring down even a fraction of 
the costs of equipment and parts, it 
will be worth the effort. 

The Pentagon acknowleges that it 
still awards $40 billion a year in con- 
tracts without any competition, 
roughly 30 percent of the total 
awards. About $50 billion is subject to 
competitive bidding. Often in this bid- 
ding, only a select group of “quali- 
fied” contractors is allowed to com- 
pete for the right to design or produce 
a weapon — and the prize is a con- 
tract with perennial renewals. Some 
$40 billion worth of such renewal or- ; 
ders go out each year, according to 1 
Pentagon figures. ! 

“If Ford doubles the price of a car 
one year, you can go to G.M..” said 
Mr. Gansler. “You don’t have that 
choice once the initial competition is 
over in the military arena. The major 
distinction between the way of doing 
defense business and the way busi- 
ness is done in the real world is the 
absence of a continuous alternative. " 1 

Still, a competition ethic is creep- : 
ing into the Pentagon. The armed ; 
forces report that the volume of L 
money spent through competitive 
bidding has increased steadily in the 
past few years — to 31 percent of the ... 
total in the Air Force, 37 percent in 
the Navy, 42 percent in the Army, and 
90 percent at the D.L.A., which buys 
mainly food, fuel, clothing and other 
items that are not made to order. 

The trend is certainly in the right 
direction, but the percentages are not 
high enough yet, says Representative 
Jim Courier, a New Jersey Republi- 
can and a member of the House 
Armed Services Committee. 

Sirtce 1979, the Air Force and the 
Navy have maintained and expanded 
running battles between the General 
Electric Company and Pratt & Whit- 
ney to supply engines for their fighter 
planes. Where one company develops 
a new technology using Pentagon re- 
search money, the services demand it 
be shared with the other company. 

The one that offers the best price and 
warranty gets the bigger share of the 
business for completed engines. 

In the shipbuilding industry, the 
Navy has used its clout as virtually 
the only customer of American ship- 
yards to force price wars on destroy- 
ers, frigates and cruisers. 

“The emphasis the Navy has put on 
competition has been healthy for the 
shipbuilding industry,’’ said William 
E. Haggett, president of the Ship- 
builders Council of America. “It 
foVces management to take a very 


The Top 10 Defense Contractors 

Leading defense contractors, ranked by the net value of prime contracts 
awarded in 1 964, the companies percent of total defense contracts and 
their 1 983 ranking 


Company 


1983 

Rank 


1984 

Contracts 


Percent of 
Total Defense 
Contracts 


McDonnell Douglas Corp. 
Rockwell International Corp. 
General Dynamics Corp. 
Lockheed Corp. 


$7.7 hi’Hjqp ] ■ 5;75% 


Boeing Company Inc. 


General Electric Company 


Howard Hughes Medical Inst. 


United Technologies Corp. 


Raytheon Company 


Litton Industries Inc. 

Source: Department ot Detente 
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hard look at every aspect of over- 
head." 

Mr. Haggett is also president and 
chief executive of the Bath Iron 
Works Corporation, which provides a 
good illustration of his point. De- 
feated by Litton's Ingalls shipyard in 
1983 on a major cruiser contract, 
Bath went into an economic fitness 
program. The company froze wages 
for salaried employees, demanded 
concessions from its union workers, 


ing dual sources who will Tight it out 
each year for a share of the business. 
Some foster competition among sup- 
pliers of major components. And 
others allow different weapons to 
compete for a similar job. 

One current thrust is to prevent 
companies from locking up key com- 
ponents under patents or other pro- 
prietary claims. Last October, for ex- 
ample, Canadian General Electric 
billed the Navy for S176 million for 


often result in challenges to the 
manufacturer and refunds. 

But Admiral Platt notes that there 
is still a real rear that contractors will 
"buy in” to a contract with cheap 
bids, and then either produce shoddy 
work or cost overruns. 

A Congressional aide who is nor- 
mally a supporter of competition said 
this fear is not ungrounded, espe- 
cially in the spare parts arena, where 
the sheer volume of items makes 
quality control difficult. "The Gov. 
eminent is getting burned in some in- 
stances on spare parts,’’ said the 
aide. “They are getting parts that 
aren’t near the quality they need.” 
But she quickly adds: “I think that 
will shake out over time.” 

Critics say the services are also too 
slow to accept low-cost alternatives 
to favorite weapons. The Air Force 
has begun to show serious interest in 
Northrop’s low-cost F-20 fighter 
plane as an alternative to General 
Dynamics’ jazzier F-16. but only after 
heavy pressure from Congress. 

The F-20, which has a shorter range 
and smaller payload but promises 
much easier repairs in the field, has 
become a favorite with editorial 
writers and members of Congress. 
Aside from its merits, they say, in- 
cluding the F-20 in the fighter inven- 
tory will force General Dynamics to 
cut its $19 million price tag on the 
F-16. 



The New York Timet George Tames 

Rear Adm. Stuart Platt, left, Brig. Gens. Gerald C. Schwankl, center, and Charles R. Henry 


abolished its fleet of executive auto- 
mobiles. In April. Bath underbid Lit - 
ton by $23 million for a $321.9 million 
contract to build the first of a new 
class of destroyers. 

Each week the services tout one 
novel scheme or another for inciting 
battle in the marketplace. Earlier 
this month it was ejection seats. Tne 
Navy awarded $5 million to a British 
concern, the Martin-Baker Aircraft 
Company Ltd., to begin designing and 
producing a new ejection seat for all 
of its aircraft. As part of the agree- 
ment, the company will share its de- 
sign with a United States manufac- 
turer, and both companies will com- 
pete annually to outfit both American 
and British naval aircraft. 

“Those competitions that we sus- 
tain over the long run are the ones 
that bring on contractor investment 
in plant and facilities,” said Admiral 
Platt. “It gets them to continue to do 
for you what they did in the year they 
wanted to marry you. ’’ 

Each of the competition advocates 
oversees an assortment of programs 
aimed at removing impediments to 
competition. Some involve establish- 


rights u; technical data on an infrared 
targeting system. The Navy protest- 
ed. and in March the company re- 
lented and provided the data free; it 
will be used to solicit competition. 

Not ail companies are so accommo- 
dating General Schwankl, an engi- 
neer and former fighter pilot who ran 
a variety of missile and aircraft pro- 
grams befere beins named to his new 
job in February, said the lack of blue- 
prints is a particular problem in ob- 
taining spare parts. He estimated 
that more than one-third of the 243.000 
types of spares the Air Force has 
catalogued cannu; be offered for 
competition because technical data is 
either lost or protected by patents. 

Thus, all of the serv ices have hired 
engineers to do “reverse engineer- 
ing," which involves making techni- 
cal drawings by studying the finished 
product. 

The competition advocates are 
trying to get ail military personnel 
into the act. They invite semcemen 
to call a hotline number if they run 
across a tool or pan :hey feel is over- 
priced The Navy a 'one gets 40C such 
calls a month, and says these calls 


Indeed, when the Navy was shop- 
ping last January for a plane to use as 
a mock Soviet fighter in its training 
games, it took bids from both compa- 
nies. General Dynamics won the deal 
by offering to sell 14 somewhat 
stripped-down models of its F-16 for 
about $11 million apiece. 

According to General Schwankl, 
the reason for the Air Force’s reluc- 
tance to welcome the F-20 was that 
the service would have to keep an in- 
ventory of new spare parts and sup- 
port equipment and to train mechan- 
ics to maintain the plane. Moreover, 
some members of Congress have 
warned that keeping too many air- 
craft assembly lines running can be 
just as wasteful as too few, requiring 
some planes to roll out of the factories 
at inefficient rates. 

One sign that the move toward 
competition is serious is that some 
suppl iers complain it is going too far. 

On March 28, Joseph T. Threston, 
vice president for Naval Systems at 
RCA, wrote Congress to complain 
that Admiral Platt and his service 
were going too far in “dual sourcing” 
the Aegis fire control system, which 


was built by a team headed by RCA. 

Aegis is a high-tech missile firing 
system so costly and complex that it 
accounts for much of the cost of new 
cruisers and destroyers. Realizing it 
would be difficult to duplicate the 
manufacturing team, the Navy has 
been establishing second sources for 
many of the system's six million com- 
ponents. 

RCA did not protest until the Navy 
announced plans to develop a second 
source for the Combat Integration 
System that coordinates the intricate 
weapon. Mr. Threston asked Repre- 
sentative Charles E. Bennett, Demo- 
crat of Florida and chairman of a sea- 
power subcommittee, Co “stop or 
delay any actions by the Navy until 
all of the consequences can be dis- 
cussed and evaluated.” 

The proposal, he said, was “very 
much like second sourcing a watch- 
maker after second sourcing of the 
parts that he designed. Only he knows 
bow to assemble the watch and it has 
taken him years to acquire this skill.” 
West Coast shipyards, meanwhile, 
have complained that the Navy, in its 
newfound enthusiasm for competing, 
risk s letting many yards die off — 
leaving fewer to compete later on. 
Even Mr. Haggett of Bath warns that 
there is “a real risk" of pushing 
competition so bard in a weak market 
that the field of competitors will nar- 
row. He said the danger is especially 
acute in the ship overhaul business. 

The competition advocates agree 
there are limits to competition — to 
protect safety, to assure the integrity 
of product warranties, or where it 
does not make economic sense — but 
they doubt the military is in any dan- 
ger of exceeding these limits.' 

The biggest obstacle to competitive 
bidding, though, remains the services 
themselves. And the competition ad- 
vocates say that the real measure of 
their success will be whether they can 
instill a culture of consumer-minded- 
ness in a system where price has long 
been secondary to avoiding risk. 

"We have tried to institute a cul- 
tural change,” said General Adsit. 
But he adds: “It's much easier to buy 
something sole source than to go out 
and try to find competitors." 

Competition is also, in the short 
run, sometimes more expensive. To 
set up a second source, the military 
must share, directly or indirectly, the 
cost of setting up a second assembly 
line in order to reap the' benefits of 
competition later on. 

One reason the Navy and Newport 
News are playing coy on the Trident 
submarine is chat if Newport News 
decides to plunge in. there will be a 
fierce negotiation over whether the 
Navy or the company should pay to 
get Newport News tooled up. “That’s 
the difficulty the services have — to 
take promised future savings and 
trade them against current invest- 
ment,” said Mr. Gansler. “The argu- 
ment is always that this year we don’t 
have the money." 

OR EOVER, added Admiral 
Platt, military program 
managers and purchasing 
agents are under strong pressure for 
performance, which is measured in 
the flow of equipment rather than its 
costs. Single sourcing, he said, is “a 
higher-cost, lower-risk strategy for a 
program manager." 

In one effort to reverse this, Con- 
gress last year required that all those 
in the military who handle purchas- 
ing be judged in part on whether they 
have instilled competition and 
achieved cost savings. 

"Before, they were graded on how 
quickly they processed paperwork,” 
said an aide involved in drafting the 
bill. "You can get something out the 
door twice as fast if you go back to the 
source you know." 
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The New York Stock Exchange 


Thayer Sentenced to 4 Years in P 


JL 
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■ PatA Thayer was sentenced to four 
years in prison and a $5,006 fine for 
obstructing justice™ an S.E.C. inves- 
tigation into insider trading. Mr. 
Thayer, a former Deputy Secretary 
of Defense as welt as former chair- 
man of the LTV Corporation and a di- 
rector erf other companies, also set- 
tled acivil-Iawsuit by agreeing to 
repay $550,000 Of ihe trading profits 
earned by people he tipped -about 
pending corporate .takeovers. His 
Texas stockbroker, Billy Bob Harris, 
received the same criminal penalties. 

• Legal experts say the outcome of the 
case indicates a tougher attitude to- 
ward white-collar crime. 

Rupert Murdoch's latest move is 
into television, with a $2 billion deal 
for seven Metromedia stations. The 
Australian publisher’s partner in the 
venture is Marvin navis, the oilman 
ami a ct>-owner, with Mr. Murdoch^of 
29th Century-Fox studios. The TV 
■ deal and Fox connection provoked 
, talk that a major new force in pro- 
gramming, on the scale of a fourth 
• ; network, could emerge. But the move 
: broadcasting will complicate life 

for Mr.. Murdoch, who apparently will 
have to bee time an American citizen 
andgjye npsonw of his newspapers to 
: meet. wg^ory.irqiMramenis. 

; jHflbil ap yn Momgomer>' 
Wwtf, the nation’s sbcth-largest mer- 

Mdfewn CfKttQg* frustrating 
f diversify into retailing: 


The oil giant is taking a $500 million 
write-off. and is expected to spin the 
store chain off to Mobil shareholders. 
The announcement was the latest ex- 
ample of restructuring in an oil indus- 
try troubled by falling prices for its 
basic product. Mobil also said its 
chairman for the last 16 years. Raw- 
leigh Warner Jr., would retire. 

LB.M. said that it is providing deal- 
ers with fundamental programs they 
could offer free with I.B.M. PC’s. In- 
dependent software makers com- 
plained fhai I.B.M. was muscling into 
their territory, but the huge computer 
manufacturer said the free programs 
were just a promotional technique. 

Sharply higher energy prices offset 
declines in most other categories and 
produced a 0.3 percent rise in the 
April index of wholesale prices. Gaso- 
line prices were up 9.5 percent and 
the cost of heating oil jumped 10.2 
percent. But food prices were down 1 
percent and other consumer goods 
fell 0.2 percent. On an annual basis, 
the April rise in the index would work 
out to a 3.8 percent increase. The 
index rose 1.8 percent in all of 1984. 

Stock action in takeover targets of 
Mesa Petroleum has attracted Ihe at- 
tention of S.E.C. investigators. Sev- 
eral Associates nf Mrssi chairman. T. 

Boone Pickens, have been questioned 

about their trades. Mr Pickens’s re- 
cnnnsiv. “Can VOU imagine me walk- 


ing into the men’s card room saying, 
‘Here’s a tip’? It’s absolutely nuts." 

Stocks picked up steam late in the 
week and lifted the Dow to 1,274.18, up 
26.94 points for the week. The rally 
was helped by the credit markets, 
which gave a betler-than-expected re- 
ception to a record $20.5 billion Treas- 
ury financing. The money supply fell 
S900 million. 

Carl Icahn’s disclosure that he 
holds 20.53 percent of T.W.A.s stock 
was not welcome news at company 
headquarters. The airline's president 
said Mr. Icahn's investment was 
“uninvited and undesirable.” Mr 
Icahn said the slock, which closed 
Friday at $17. was undervalued and 
he might buy quite a bit more. 

A more lenient approach to capital 
gains taxes will be part of the Presi- 
dent’s tax package, White House 
sources said. The tax rate reportedly 
would be the same but there would be 
a gradual adjustment for the effects 
of inflation on stock and other prop- 
erty. Other hints about the package: 
deductions for charitable donations 
will be limited, empluver-paid health 
insurance will be partially taxed and 
deductions for interest payments on 
second homes will be curtailed 

Bank regulators were busy. The 
Fed said it wanted limiLs on less-than- 
one-day overdrafts that banks were 


allowing *iini' > iKi.'S'ie.'s; su« h inttT- 
esl-fot' loans reportedly have totaled 
as much as SI billion .i day The F-'ed 
and the F.P l.C tiffep.il guidelines on 
the borrowing and lending of securi- 
ties bv i ns i f Hit io>i- And the F.D.I.C. 
said li will make pub!*- future disci- 
plinary .v in -ns ag. filial hanks. 

Sluggish growth wt.* Che forecast 

coming mu: -?f ihe spring meeting of 
the Busmii-.-- '.'‘mil' ii l l.e organiza- 
tion of ’'Oil "Y,*i-is; predicted J.l 
percent growth :l«,% »''*.ir and 2.2 per- 
cent m iSAvi. ifi- £-->agdP Administra- 
tion’- figures art- .H i«-rcen: and 4 
percent, fit-* O'unc.! « sled the Fed- 
eral hudg"t ifef!‘ ii i;Ti the I rode defi- 
cit for its exp* -aa in ms 

Spirited proxy contest* are enliven- 
ing thi- spnng’s annual meetings. 
Management at Store: Communica- 
tions pressed i."nfidcncp that dissi- 
dents had failed to gain control and 
liquidate n.,*nj*;iny. bin Wall 
Street si't'f ■ ,,s *•:« ni the vole was 
close i»"p-.'r i!*«i i ,- s:iihI Rorer 

Group In'iS'claiiO'il vh i.irya't Cooper 
tried to nvs.'ind pill provi- 

sions ill.?! Hofvr l.:::i ■sd'ipti.i] to dis- 
ciiur.'L*- ■:ikit".v.*r t a ZeMerliai.h 
said ii l;.i<: :■ hiufe.i Sn i.tni'-s Gold- 
smith. Inn h* 1 , .v*hi i'll* - seat oil the 
board 

Miscellanea. ilnii<iv:il .»gr»*"d to :i 

$7. r i0 nulliMti lever. 1 ^i-l buy* nil by 
Clayton & Puhifn-r 


MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 
WEEK ENDED May 10, 1985 

(Consolidated) 

uompant S «<« UH NefCtui <7 

Atl Rich 11.348,600 62'/. - % 

AT4T 7.570.000 22% + 1% 

Mobil 6.485.100 30% - 2% 

BethStl 5,840.500 16 % + % 

IBM 5.495.300 130% + 5% 

HewIPk 4,118,000 34 + 1% 

J/SFG 4.012.800 34% + 1% 

Nt Semi 3.946.500 11% +1 

Exxon 3,774.100 50 - Va 

GMot 3.772,800 68% + 2% 

DowCh 3.765,200 31% + % 

FordM 3.721,600 43 +2 

Pan Am 3,588,900 5% + % 

Uniroyl 3.576.400 19% + % 

Amp Exp 3,552,800 45% + 2% 


MARKET DIARY Last 

Week 

Advances 1.469 

Declines 546 

Total Issues 2 ,235 

New Highs 341 

NewLows 58 


Last 

Week 



VOLUME 

14 P M New York Close) 

Total Sales 538.475.000 9.847.129,020 

SamePer. 1984.. 439.564.760 8.569.134.718 

WEEK’S MARKET AVERAGES 

Net 

High Low Last Change 


Standard & Poor's 

400 Indust ....204.4 199 3 203 9 +4.20 

20Transp 161 0 152 9 1S9.9 +7.05 

40 Utils 03.2 8t 3 B3.1 +1.49 

40 Financial. 22.7 21 5 22.6 +1.09 

500 Stocks ...184 7 173.8 184.2 +4.20 


New rork Slock Exchange 

indust 121.6 H8.8 

Transp lOOO 95 6 

Utils T.6 9 55 7 

Finance 116 1 1117 

Composite ... IWfl 104 t 


Dow Jones 



30 Indust ... 

..1282-1 1239 5 1274.1 +26.94 

20 Transp .. 

..6214 582.0 617.0+32.55 

15 Utils 

.. 160 6 153.9 159.7+ 4.78 

65 Comb .... 

.526 8 504.6 523.4 + 16.33 

The American Stock Exchange 

MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 


WEEK ENDED MAY 10, 1985 

Company 

Sales Last 

Net Cling 

BAT 

•4.871.2004-1/16 

+ 3/16 

GlfCd 

■ 2.267.300 14 

- % 

DomeP 

.1,460,600 2% 

-3/16 

WangB 

.1.371,300 18% 

+ ft 

WDigitl 

. 913.100 13* 

+ 2% 

AstrolC 

. 815.300 Ifc 


Sbarro 

751,600 125f. 


Amdahl.... 

661.100 14* 

+ 1»4 

EchoB ... 

643.700 11% 

+ ft 

TexAir 

601.900 15 

+ 1 

MARKET DIARY Last 

Prev. 


Week 

Week 

Advances .... 

456 

254 

Declines 

290 

483 

Unchanged .. 

164 

164 

Total Issues . 

910 

901 

New Highs ... 

76 

52 

NewLows 

36 

39 


.121.4 +2.52 
99 5 +4 03 
56.9 + 1 19' 

1159 +4.77 
inn « 


Last 

Week 


VOLUME 

(4 P M New York Close) 

Total Sales 36,632,855 

Same Per. 1984 . . 27.847,185 


Year 
To Date 

800,146,125 

569,721,690 
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A G.I. Remembers How It Was 


The Secret of Redemption 


All the rhetoric and wreaths did. finally, convey 
some meaning. Europe remains divided almost ex- 
actly as it was when the Soviet .and American 
Armies stopped 40 years ago. And the victors per- 
sist in the antagonisms that instantly appeared. 
“An iron curtain is drawn down upon their front,” 
Churchill cabled to Truman on May 12. 1945; the 
chance to spread freedom across all Europe was 
slipping away. 

The chance was lost. And before 1945 ended, the 
great dilemma of the nuclear age had appeared. 
The price of stability was accommodation to a hos- 
tile system. 

So what was left to commemorate? And what's 
special about a 40th anniversary? Only that this was 
the last major anniversary of World War II at which 
survivors could still speak to the present. As the 
furor over Bitburg showed, experience could still 
bear witness. But with one notable exception, to- 
day’s leaders squandered the moment. 


From Bitburg to Strasbourg, President Reagan 
was off stride. His gestures to Germany's war dead 
and victims were clumsy and barren. Even his best 
words had no heartfelt theme. In recalling the war, 
he could not bring himself to evoke the memorable 
alliance between Russians and Americans. In ap- 
praising the aftermath, he simply avoided the tough 
task of deciding where he draws the line between 
appeasement and coexistence. 

General Secretary Gorbachev, meanwhile, was 
infinitely worse. Rattling missiles in Red Square, he 
celebrated only the falsehoods handed down by 
Stalin: that the war was fought not against Nazism 
but capitalist imperialism; that Russians died not 
for the motherland but for Communism; that Amer- 
ica enriched itself at Europe's expense and went on 


to become a menace to mankind. He did bemoan the 
absence of an “all-embracing international security 
system,” but he showed no sense of special obliga- 
tion to create one. 

While the victors hurled their epithets across 
the continent, the week’s only memorable presiden- 
tial speech came from an unlikely quarter. Richard 
von Weizsacker, the President of West Germany 
and son of a man tried for war crimes, summoned 
his people to "look truth straight in the eye." 

He mourned his country's dead, but its victims 
even more. He did not. like Mr. Reagan, blame “one 
man's" evil or, like Mr. Gorbachev, a disembodied 
ideology. Every mature German, he said, bears a 
share of guilt — in common, perhaps, with other 
peoples that have instigated war and violence, but 
also uniquely, for the genocide of the Jews. 

Only President von Weizsacker confronted the 
ultimate enemies of indifference and forgetfulness. 
“There were many ways of not burdening one’s con : 
science, of shunning responsibility, looking away, 
keeping mum. When the unspeakable truth of the 
Holocaust then became known at the end of the war, 
all too many of us claimed that they had not known 
anything about it or even suspected anything.” 

After all the contrived ritual, here finally was a 
reason for commemoration 1 , this German leader's 
eloquent testimony from experience. 

"All of us, whether guilty or not, whether old or 
young, must accept the past. ... It is not a case of 
coming to terms with the past. That is not possible. 
It cannot be subsequently modified or undone. How- 
ever. anyone who closes His eyes to the past is blind 
to the present. Whoever refuses to remember the in- 
humanity is prone to new risks of infection. . . . 
Seeking to forget makes exile all the longer; the se- 
cret of redemption. lies in remembrance." 


Poor Mother, Poor Baby 


Once, no mother could expect to see all her 
babies reach their first birthdays. Now. most of us 
take it for granted that our children will live to bury 
us. Yet suddenly; Americafs steady progress itt pre- 
venting infant deaths has slowed^: What better time 
than Mother's Day to ask why? 

In the last 12 years, the national infant mortal- 
ity rate declined from 20 per 1,000 to 11.5. For black 
infants the drop was from 32.6 to 19.6. By 1990, the 
Public Health Service has been saying, the overall 
rate should be down to 9, and the rate for black in- 
fants to 12. There would be fewer low-birth-weight 
babies and 90 percent of pregnant women would 
have access to adequate prenatal care. 

A new report, however, suggests that only one 
of those goals — the national rate of 9 — will be 
reached. In 1990, the black infant mortality rate will 
not be 12 but 14 per 1,000. The percentage of low- 
birth-weight babies will have been reduced only a 
trace, and not 90 percent but only 79 percent of 
women will receive adequate prenatal care. 

What has caused this sudden stasis? The Serv- 

Nopersonclature 

At times, sexism in society seems easier to deal 
with than sexism in language. Every now and then, 
someone discovers yet another word ending in 
“-man” and calls 911 for a semantic policeperson. 
Nomenclature, this tendency might be called, and 
in the newest case. Paul Grossman, an official of the 
U.S. Department of Education, is calling on the Uni- 
versity of California to clean up its language. 

Instead of "mankind," he urges “humankind" 
or "human populations." Instead of "man-made." 
he suggests “synthetic." Instead of “fossil man," 
he would say "humanoid fossils." 

In principle, Mr. Grossman has an impeccable 
point. We sympathize wholly with efforts against 
gratuitous and needlessly sexist terminology. As 
careful readers of this page have noticed, when 
there is need to speak of some indefinite person, we 
sometimes find ourselves referring to "she," or 
avoiding the once-automatic “he" by shifting to the 
sexless plural. 

The principle of nonsexist speech can be applied 
smoothly through much of the language, including 
job descriptions. They have been modified exten- 
sively, with only a few clinkers like ".telephone line- 


ice has its suspicions: Recently it suggested study- 
ing the relationship between relevant Federal pro- 
grams, which have been cut. and changes in infant 
-mortality. Unnecessary, said Administration offi- 
cials, arguing that there is no evidence to link the 
the two. Yet the figures strongly suggest a link. 
Public Health characterizes 10 states, each with 
large poverty populations, as showing "adverse 
trends’ ’ that can’t be explained by “random fluctua- 
tions." 

One of them is Michigan. Thanks to the Admin- 
istration’s thrift, Michigan has lost 25 percent of the 
funding for its maternal and child-health programs 
since 1981. Inevitably, state officials say, the black 
infant mortality rate has stalled at a sad 23.1. In 
parts of Detroit, it has been as high as 33 per 1,000. 

Every dollar spent on prenatal care for women 
at risk of bearing low-birth-weight babies will save 
more than $3 in specialized care later. Perhaps ap- 
pealing to the Administration’s fiscal sense can ac- 
complish what appeals to its heart cannot. 


person" to cover women, or “birth attendant" to 
cover the few male midwives. Indeed, it is excep- 
tions like these that illustrate the danger of running 
Nomenclature into the ground. 

Zeal in semantic censorship often yields lan- 
guage that is forced, if not silly. What's true of 
words is also true of names, as might have occurred 
to someone named Grossman. Jhat’s the problem 
with his exercise. The proffered synonyms are 
clear, but lose something in the way of ring or his- 
toric flavor, or give their own form of offense. 

We've never understood, for instance, why a 
woman eager for recognition wishes to be called a 
chair. The New York City Planning Commission re- 
cently infuriated a citizen because it used the term 
"grandfather clause," meaning exempting a past 
practice from a new legal ban. What was urged in- 
stead? "Grandparent clause," which would be as 
baffling to most people as to urge children fighting 
in a playground to say "aunt." 

A politicaF scholar in Washington tells of being 
assailed for using the term "yeoman." From cases 
like that, it’s no reach at all to the ultimate absurd- 
ity in Nomenclature. Woperson. 


Feeding Habits 


Methuselahs Recipe 

How can you live longer? Semi- 
starve yourself and take a lot of exer- 
cise is one approach. But there are 
catches: You have to start when 
young, and the recipe is proven only 
with laboratory rats. 

The search for Methuselah's recipe 
has never ceased, but modem science 
seems so far to have little conclusive 
to offer. However, the most promis- 
ing current nostrums all seem to 
cause loss of weight in experimental 
animals, note Edward Schneider and 
John Reed, researchers at ihe Na- 
tional Institute of Aging, in the New 
England Journal of Medicine. That 
suggests that reduction of calories is 
the real way by which each works. 

But do underfed humans live long- 


est? They live the shortest, say the 
statistics. On the other hand, note the 
two experts, one study has found low- 
est mortality In those who "were 
leanest in their twenties and who had 
a moderate weight gain (more than 10 
per cent) in middle life.” 

On that news, a lot of people can 
kick out the exercise machine, sit 
back and relax. 


Egalitarian Menu 

It’s definitely New York's most 
democratic restaurant guide: the 
Health Department's weekly list of 
food outlets cited for health code 
violations. Expensive Manhattan eat- 
eries regularly suffer ignominy 
alongside pizza parlors and coffee 


shops, providing egalitarians a fair 
amount of perverse satisfaction. 

In recent weeks, followers of the 
list find that it has grown longer. A 
brewing crisis in restaurant sanita- 
tion? Actually the opposite. The 
Health Department has added 26 new 
inspectors to meet its goal of visiting 
all of the city's 14,500 restaurants by 
June 30, compared with only 8,000 in- 
spected last year. 

As in other areas of enforcement, 
more active cops at first means rising 
reports of violations. But eventually, 
more enforcement ought to have 
deterrent effect. For now, diners 
ought to consider the expanding list a 
welcome development. The real 
measure of success will be cleaner 
kitchens — and in time a shortening 
list. 


To the Editor: 

I landed on Omaha Beach in June 
1944 with the first waves of the inva- 
sion. I saw my friends killed and 
blown to bits and I am not one to 
downgrade our efforts. However, 
Amos Perlmutter has overlooked a 
few things in his anti-Cotnmunist 
insistence that we liberated Europe 
without help from the Soviet Union 
(“Why the Russians Fought the 
Nazis.” Op-Ed, April 30). 

1 was with the Third Armored Divi- 
sion. and we were training in the Cali- 
fornia desert without one single tank 
and still practice-firing with World 
War I French 75's when General von 
Paulus was surrendering at Stalin- 
grad. Two years elapsed before we 
landed in France. To state that Hitler 
was defeated by "American eco- 
nomic power" is asinine. Stalingrad 
was the turning point, and the other 
point Mr. Perlmutter overlooked was 
the invasion by Gen. Omar N. Brad- 
ley's First Army and the bravery and 
ingenuity of the American G.l. 

Unlike the Poles, French and Yugo- 
slavs, there was no German under- 
ground; the German people did not 
right. And, unlike the Japanese, the 
German army, even on its own territo- 
ry. quit cold when we closed in. They 
were good with artillery, but no one 
ever told you of hand-to-hand fighting 
in Europe because there was none. Re- 
treating from the Falaise-Argentan 
pocket, a contingent of 5,000 Germans 
surrendered to my battalion of 800 
men! They could have cut us to pieces 
and returned to Germany but chose in- 
stead to surrender at Mons. 

But a month earlier, when six of our 
tanks were cut off behind German 
lines, we blew up our tanks, black- 
ened our faces and. traveling only at 
night, were led by Warrant Officer 
Maurice Feldman, armed only with 
his Boy Scout compass, to safety after 
a week behind the German lines. 
Maurice didn’t know the front from 
the rear of a 105 Ml cannon, but we 
didn't quit, and Maurice Feldman got 
us out, and with only 5 of oyr 24 men 
getting killed. 

In what kind of ivory tower was Mr. 
Perlmutter. to think it was just Amer- 
ican industry that won that war? He 
simply doesn’t know what went on out 
there, while we were standing be- 
tween him and Bob Hope on the one 
hand, and Hitler on the other. 

And this is to say nothing about 
Okinawa, I wo Jima and the entire 
Pacific theater of the war. And one 
of the reasons we won was that those 
hated Russians held out even though 
it cost them 20 million dead. Put that 


in your American-industry pipe, Mr. 
Perlmutter. 

And how does he think Maj. Gen. 
Maurice Rose (the son of a Connect- 
icut rabbi) stopped the German coun- 
terattack at Mortain? Against incred- 
ible odds, outmanned and outgunned 
10 to i, almost alone, his division held, 
then smashed back almost an entire 
German corps! if General Rose had 
not held at Mortain, a map will tell 
you what would have happened to 
Gen. George S. Patton Jr. After it was 
over there were dead, many, many, 
but let me tell you about the live ones 
— 19-year-olds lying there with arms, 
legs and faces blown off (the ones y6u 
don’t read about). I'd suggest Mr. 
Perlmutter take a tour through some 
of the special wards of the Veterans 
Administration hospitals. 

It took a little more than “Amer- 
ican production" and the man behind 
the man behind the gun, to win that 
one. General Rose was later killed 
leading his troops at Paderbom. It 
was not the sure cinch Mr. Perlmut- 
ter thinks. He should try telling the 
general’s widow and son how Amer- 
ican industry won it all; they might 



not appreciate such foolishness. We 
almost blew it. 

Last, Mr. Perlmutter faults the 
West for not imposing conditions that 
Stalin give up conquered lands. If in- 
deed we had such a piece of paper, 
would Stalin's Russians (or any Rus- 
sians) have given up conquered land, 
conquered with their blood in a war 
imposed on them? Only silly Israel 
gives up conquered land, to her peril. 
We maintained capitalism in the West, 
where our armies were. Russia im- 
posed Communism in the East, where 
her armies were. What else did you ex- 
pea? Charles Feinstein 

• Deerfield Beach, Fla., May 1, 1985 


Why Nicaragua Was Labeled a ‘Threat’ 


To the Editor: 

'•‘Unwise and hasty," a step that- 
“could harm United States interests" 
— so Richard E. Feinberg effectively 
characterized President Reagan's 
trade embargo against Nicaragua 
(Op-Ed, May 3). But Mr. Feinberg 
charitably did not question the 
fraudulent basis on which the Presi- 
dent acted to impose the embargo. 

To take this action, the President 
had to find that the United States is 
faced with a threat so acute as to war- 
rant the declaration of a national 
emergency. 

In this month of May 1985, how 
many Americans feel that our na- 
tional security is threatened by the 
situation in Nicaragua, that it is a 
threat amounting to a national emer- 
gency? 

What happened here? The Presi- 
dent. following a humiliating defeat 
in the House of Representatives on 
the issue of support for the "contras." 
presumably wanted to do something. 
An embargo, after the Cuban pattern, 
was an obvious possibility. But the 
lawyers told him that to impose an 
embargo he had to find “threat" and 
"emergency.” So he did. 

Let us look at the reality. How is the 
United States threatened by what is 
going on in Nicaragua today? If there 
were a military threat, we could deal 
with it, pronto. Is there an economic 
threat? Clearly no. The only argu- 
ment that a political threat exists is 
based on the domino theory: If Nica- 
ragua is allowed to continue as a 
more or less Manrist-Leninist coun- 
try, it will infect other nations in the 
area with the virus. Well, the domino 
theory did not pan out in Southeast 
Asia a decade ago, and there is no evi- 
dence it will in Central America; 

When the International Emergency 
Economic Powers Act was passed in 


1977, Congress felt that~4n a -truer- 
emergency the President should have 
broad economic powers. As the au- 
thor of that act in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, I can say that at the time 
none of us dreamed a President would 
so distort the meaning of the words 
“national emergency” and “threat to 
national security" as to apply them to 
the kind of annoying and frustrating 
situation of Nicaragua today. 

For a President so opposed to big 
government, Mr. Reagan is remark- 
ably willing to be arbitrary and au- 
thoritarian. Jonathan Bingham 
Bronx. May 3, 1985 


When the Russians 
Were Our Allies 


To the Editor: 

Prof. Amos Perlmuttert Op-Ed ar- 
ticle (“Why the Russians Fought the 
Nazis,” April 30) would have pleased 
Josef Goebbels, the Nazi propaganda 
minister, who throughout World War 
II tried to split the anti-Hitler coali- 
tion of the Soviet Union, the United 
States and Britain. 

As for the deliberate distortions, I 
would like to state the following: 

We, in the Soviet Union, ran em ber 
the victory over Fascism and Nazism 
as a common triumph of the Soviet and 
American peoples. And for us this is a 
cherished memory. In the message of 
greetings to the Soviet and Ameri can 
war veterans who came to Torgau on 
the Elbe River to mark the 40th anni- 
versary of the victory, the Soviet lead- 
er, Mikhail S. Gorbachev said: 

“On this eve of the celebration of . 
the great victory, the Soviet people 
also pay tribute to the weighty contri- 
bution that was made to achieve the 
common goal by the peoples and 
aimed forces of the United States, 
Britain, France,. China and other 
member states of the anti-Hitlerite 
coalition.’* The letter was published 
in Soviet newspapers and read on 
radio and television throughout the 
Soviet Union. 

I wish Mr. Perlmutter had been 
honest enough to recall that over one 
million Soviet soldiers sacrificed 
their lives in the liberation of Eastern 
and Western European countries. 

American I end-lease deliveries to 
the Soviet Union, like all the military 
and political cooperation among the 
allied countries, brought all of us 
closer to the victory. The Soviet peo- 
ple are grateful to the Americans, 
who through this program helped the 
Soviet Union and themselves to de- 
stroy Hitlerism. 

But the lend-lease deliveries to the 
Soviet Union constituted only 4 per- 
cent of the industrial output of the 
Soviet Union in the war years- 1 leave 
it to any decent person to compare the 
volume of these deliveries to our own 
economic efforts In the war, not to .. 
mention the human losses suffered by^,. 
my country. It is also undeniable tha ffe^ 
two-thirds of Nazi Germany's divtsg 
sions, manpower, armaments and ;; 
war materiel were destroyed by the .. jf 
Red Army on the Easton front. 

No “overtures" were made to Hitler v. 
by the Soviet Government. The Soviet : .;l. 
Union has always stood and stm : 
stands firmly by the 1943 declaration 
in which it, the United States and Brit- - 
ain warned Hitler and the Nazis re- - 
sponsible for the atrocities that “the 
three Allied powers will pursue them 
to the uttermost ends of the earth and 
will deliver them to their accusers in 
order that justice may be done.” 

These days the Soviet people are 
cetebranmg^viciory. -wer'dante to 
remember 20 million Soviet citizens 
who perished in the stn^gie against 
Fascism, the struggle that for them 
was truly the great patriotic war. We 
do it also in the hope that the world 
will be spared — not least by the joint 
efforts of the Soviet Union and the 
United States — from another global 
conflagration. N. Smidovich 

Third Secretary, Soviet Mission 
to the United Nations 
New York, May 3, 1985 


Third-World Cardinals 

To the Editor: 

In "The Pope Appoints His 
Princes" (Ideas & Trends, Week in 
Review, April 28), on the naming of 28 
new cardinals, you say chat John Paul 
II is "reducing the influence of Euro- 
peans in general (and Italians in 
particular) and increasing represen- 
tation from the third world." 

If that is the case, he is certainly 
doing it slowly. According to the 
World Christian Encyclopedia, there 
are 47 million Roman Catholics in 
Italy, 266 million in Europe and 328 
million in Latin America (70 percent 
of all third-world Catholics). 

Of the 28 cardinals named, 5 were 
from Italy, 17 from Europe and 3 
from Latin America. Ignoring previ- 
ous imbalances, that comes to one 
cardinal per 9 million Italian Catho- 
lics. one cardinal per 16 million 
European Catholics and one cardinal 
per -110 million Latin American. 

Catholics. Philip Russell 

Austin, Tex., April 30, 1985 


Causes of the Pact 

To the Editor: 

Mr. Perlmutter wants us to remem- 
ber Stalin’s “odious” nonaggression 
pact with Hitler in 1939. He conven- 
iently forgets what caused it, at least 
in part. On April 16, 1939, Maxim Litvi- 
nov, then Soviet Foreign Minister, for- 
mally offered Britain ami France a 
three-power alliance against Nazi 
Germany. Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain stalled, Litvinov was 
sacked, and Vyacheslav M. Molotov 
replaced him. Discussions neverthe- 
less proceeded on a military basis 
when Britain and France sent repre- 
sentatives to Moscow on Aug. 10, but 
. with no written authority to negotiate. 

Finally, the military conference 
foundered on Poland’s (and Ruma- 
nia’s) refusal to allow the transit of 
Soviet troops, should the need arise. 
(Poland’s attitude toward Soviet pro- 
tection was later summed up by the 
French Prime Minister. Paul Rey- 
naud: “With the Germans we risk los- 
ing our liberty; with the Russians our 
soul.") All of this can be found in vol- 
ume I of Churchill’s war memoirs, an 
unimpeachable source, I should 
think. Francis R. Erville 

New York, May I, 1985 


His Kind of Guy Is Bitburg a Harbinger of a Fatal Inflexibility? 


To the Editor: 

He was one of the most beleaguered 
and vilified Presidents in our history. 
He was also one of the most persever- 
ing and resolute. Of his stewardship, 
he once said: 

“If I were to try to read, much less 
answer, all the attacks made on me. 
this shop might as well be closed for 
any other business. I do the very best I 
can and I mean to keep doing so until 
the end. If the end brings me out all 
right, what is said against me won’t 
amount to anything. If the end" brings 
me out wrong, ten angels swearing I 
was right makes no difference.” 

On a recent visit, I copied that quota- 
tion by Abraham Lincoln framed in the 
Yankee Stadium office of George Stem- 
brenner. Bfrnard J. Mil.LER 

New York. May 6. 1985 
• 

To the Editor: 

George Steinbrenner on Jan. 3, 1973. 
just after he and his partners acquired 
the Yankees from CBS: “We plan ab- 
sentee ownership. We’ll stick to build- 
ing ships.” Christopher Cf.rf 

Victor Navasky 
New York, May 2, 1985 


To the Editor: 

Almost everyone agrees Bitburg was 
a disaster. Incompetent White House 
staff work turned a well-intentioned 
ceremonial act into a ni ghtmar e. 

What is perhaps most ominous is 
that even when virtually everyone 
realized the folly that was about to un- 
fold. no one could stop it. As Henry 
Kissinger put it, once the original mis- 
take had been made, “there was no 
choice but to go through with it" — lest 
any of the major players be viewed 


as weak, irresolute or undependabl 
What will happen when the issue 
East- West confrontation and the su 
viva] of the globe. Will our leade 
have the capacity to step back or w 
they be equally concerned with ima] 
and domestic politics? Addressh 
this problem candidly within tl 
family — before a "missile crisis” * 
is vastly more important than settii 
up another “hot line” with the Ru 
sians - Gustav Ran: 

New Haven, May 7. 191 
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ABROAD AT HOME 


Anthony Lewis 


When Fantasy Ends 


F rom bis first day in office Presi- 
dent Reagan has pressed two 
policies above all others: higher 
military spending, lower taxes. Last 
week the two confronted each other 
eyeball :c eyeball. in the mind of the 
President. Mr. Reagan blinked on 
Military spending. 

It was a fundamental change of 
course, and an astonishing one given 
the fervor of Mr. Reagan's past com- 
mitment to higher military budgets. 
Hs f, military program from 1981 on 
cahed for annual spending increases 
of S to S percent above inflation. Last 
month, at the urging of Senate Repub- 
licans, he agreed with the greatest re- 
luctance to cut that back to 3 percent. 

w hen the Senate defeated the 3 per- 
cent increase, on May 2. Mr. Reagan 
called i» "an irresponsible act." But 
last week, when the Senate narrowly 
approved a budget with a zero growth 
for the military beyond inflation, the 
President said that was a "sweet” 
victory. He said Senate leader? had 
promised to consider more military 
money if necessary in the future, but 
that couid not conceal the extent of 
his turnaround. 

What we see in this event is confir- 
mation of the reality principle in 
American politics. Eventually, fanta- 
sies run aground. Ronald Reagan's 
fantasy, central to his policies over 
four years, has been that a smaller 
tax base would support vast increases 
in military spending. 

The particular brand of wishful 
thinking called supply-side economics 
claimed that lower, tax rates would 
produce more revenue as the economy 
boomed. Instead, there were record 
Federal budget deficits — exceeding in 
the Reagan years the total from 
George Washington's Administration 
through Jimmy Carter's. 


The cost of 
a military 
spending spree 


Then we were told that the deficits 
did not really matter. Donald Regan, 
Secretary of the Treasury In the first 
Reagan term and now White House 
chief of staff, sold that patent 
medicine. 

But reality caught up this year in 
the form of public opinion. The public 
no longer believed that the deficit 
would magically go away or didn't 
matter: It especially did hot believe 
that the deficit could be brought down 
without either a hold on defense 
spending or higher taxes. 

That political reality moved the 
Senate Republicans, notably the 22 up 
for re-election next year. They did not 
want to run on a record of newly 
raised taxes, or of escalating deficits. 
They effectively forced the President 
to make the choice he had been avoid- 
ing all these years. 

The consequences of what has hap- 
pened are going to be very severe for 
the armed forces of the United States. 
They have shaped programs that re- 
quire real increases of 8 percent a 
year to fund. To cut back to zero will 
produce enormous distortions. 

"We’re going to end up with an ill- 
balanced force,” James R. Schlesing- 
er, the former Secretary of Defense, 
said in a conversation shortly after 
the Senate vote for a budget with zero 
military growth. 

That belief is widely shared, and 


the reason for it is plain. The Reagan 
Administration has started buying 
many new weapons systems. Once 
started, a new system — missile, 
ship, tank or whatever — is just about 
impossible to stop. Local interests, in 
effect the local military-industrial 
complex, are too strong. 

"In the early years" of a sharp 
military buildup of the Reagan vari- 
ety. Mr. Schlesingersaid, "one enters 
into these mortgages. They fall due 
just as the resources cease to in- 
crease or even decrease. So you have 
to squeeze." 

How do the services squeeze? They 
cut down on training, spare parts, 
ammunition — the very things all the 
experts agree should not be cut. And 
they stretch out procurement of hard- 
ware, so the unit cost of each weapon 
goes up but none is abandoned. 

Mr. Schlesinger has been warning 
for years that increasing the military 
budget in a rush would produce a 
backlash after a time, leaving the 
armed forces more strapped for 
funds than they were. He favored a 
slower, steadier buildup — and op- 
posed Mr. Reagan's 1981 reduction of 
the tax base, which he thought made 
shrinkage of resources for defense 
“inevitable." 

The interesting political question 
now is what will happen to Caspar 
Weinberger, the Defense Secretary 
who has presided over the spending 
binge. He has allowed the separate 
services to follow their wish lists of 
new weapons, with no effective con- 
trol over duplication and no central 
strategy. 

At the end of the binge we are likely 
to have forces less ready, more disor- 
ganized, more wasteful. Mr. Weinber- 
ger may pay the price. But after all, it 
was his President who urged him on. □ 
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WASHINGTON | James Reston 


Reagan and Gorbache 


Washington 

T here's an interesting paradox in 
(he brief two-month relationship 
between President Reagan and 
Mikhail Gorbachev of the Soviet 
Union. 

When they exchange letters with 
one another, both stress the things 
they have in common. But when they 
talk in public, they emphasize the 
things that divide their countries and 
blame one another for the dilemma. 

For example, in his letter to Mr. 
Gorbachev marking the 40th anniver- 
sary of the U.S.-Soviet victory over 
Nazi Germany, Mr. Reagan called 
for "renewed progress toward the 
goals of making peace more stable, 
and eliminating nuclear weapons 
from the face of the earth.” 

In response, the new Soviet leader 
recalled "the spirit of cooperation 
which united us all" against the 
Nazis, and pledged Moscow’s willing- 
ness to accomplish “the task of pre- 
venting a nuclear catastrophe and 

fully eliminating nuclear weapons." 

But within a few days, they .were 
bashing one another in public. In his 
address to the European Parliament in 
Strasbourg, President Reagan de- 
scribed the Soviet Government as a 
corrupt system whose military policies 
were disrupting the world, and later on 
mocked it as an economic and political 
failure at home and abroad. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Gorbachev in Mos- 
cow was condemning the United 
States as "the forward edge of the 
war menace to mankind," though he 
added that a world without wars and 
weapons was attainable. 

“The course of events, "Mr. Gorba- 
chev added, "can be changed sharply 
if tangible success is achieved at the 
Soviet-American talks on space and 
nuclear arms . . . 


Talking 
privately 
and publicly 


“Such is our conviction. We firmly 
believe that the process of detente 
should be revived. This does not 
mean, however, a simple return to 
what was achieved in the 70's. . . . 
From our point of view, detente is not 
the ultimate aim of policy. It is need- 
ed, but only as a transitional stage 
from a world cluttered with arms to a 
reliable and all-embracing system of 
international security ...” 

Here is the fundamental challenge 
to U.S.-Soviet diplomacy: Do the su- 
perpowers concentrate on their 
mutual fears and insults, or explore 
their mutual stated objectives of es- 
tablishing a new system of interna- 
tional security and gradually elimi- 
nating nuclear weapons? 

For the time being, both are obvi- 
ously concentrating on their fears and 
distrust of one another. Washington is 
worried about the development of a 
new Soviet missile with multi warheads 
and Moscow about President Reagan's 
"Star Wars” research program. 

What has not been explored in the 
two months since Mr. Gorbachev 
emerged at the top of the Kremlin is 
what he thinks, and whatever he 
thinks, whether it makes any differ- 
ence. But it's important to find out. 

If both Mr. Reagan and Mr. Gorba- 
chev keep saying they want to find 
some secure compromise to this nu- 
clear power crisis, is it unreasonable 



to suppose they should arrange some 
private talks, not only about the 
means of nuclear war but about the 
philosophy and process of how to 
reach their proclaimed objective of a 
nonnuclear world? 

“Today," said Mr. Gorbachev, “on 
the anniversary memorable to all of 
us, I should like to repeat once more: 

"The Soviet Union resolutely 
comes out for a world without wars, 
for a world without weapons. We 
state again and again that the out- 
come of the historical competition be- 
tween the two systems cannot be 
solved by military means." 

All this may be smoke and flim- 
flam. but nobody in Washington 
knows. Mikhail Gorbachev is a 
stranger who may or may not have 
power; it would be interesting to get 
some people together quietly to dis- 
cuss whether President Reagan and 
Mr. Gorbachev really agree on reduc- 
ing tensions, nuclear weapons and, fi- 
nally, the abolition of same. 

Probably it wouldn’t bring these 
two fundamentally different philo- 
sophic and political views of life to 
compromise, but nobody here or in 
Moscow knows. 

All the superpowers know is that 
they are getting into a dangerous, ex- 
pensive and potentially disastrous 
confrontation, and that they should 
begin to discuss it this summer or at a 
personal meeting between Mr. Rea- 
gan and Mr. Gorbachev in the fall. 

This won’t mean much, however, 
unless they get their philosophers and 
not merely their weapons technicians 
together. The question is really de 
Tocqueville’s question about what 
these two clumsy giants would do in 
the coming centuries when, as he pre- 
dicted, they would dominate the poli- 
tics of the world. □ 


Succeeding in the Arms Control Negotiations 



By Jimmy Carter 


Plains. Ga. 

M any people ask me if 
there is a chance 
for success in the 
arras control ne- 
gotiations in Gene- 
va. The answer de- 
pends upon whether the two sides 
j-r.cinely want Agreement or 
whether they are mainly interested in 
scoring propaganda points. This 
question has yet to be resolved. 

Success will depend on each side’s 
willingness to respect the other — to 
concede the other side's right to exist, 
lu acknowledge the possibility that 
both share common goals and that 
both are willing to negotiate in good 
faith and honor an agreement once it 
is signed. 

These fundamental elements of 
trust have received short shrift dur- 
ing the last four years. President 
Reagan has claimed that the Soviet 
system of government is internally so 
rotten that it will soon be on the ash 
heap of history, that the Soviets want 
war not peace and have habitually 
viola tedthe agreements concluded by 
his predecessors in the Oval Office. 
Similar statements have been forth- 
coming from the Kremlin. In this at- 
mosphere, progress is impossible. 

As I know from personal experi- 
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ence, it is difficult enough to conclude 
agreements even when both sides are 
determined to succeed. Reaching 
agreement on strategic weapons, for 
example, involves complex questions 
of definition, numerical limits and 
verification. The additional task of 
resolving disputes about intermedi- 
• ate- range missiles in Europe has in- 
creased the difficulty of reaching an 
overall agreement. American allega- 
tions of Soviet violations of existing 
agreements, and Soviet fears about 
President Reagan's “Star Wars" pro- 
posal (the Strategic Defense Initia- 
tive), have added further elements of 
distrust and complexity to the public 
maneuvering and private negotia- 
tions. 

In order to assess these issues, for- 
mer President Gerald R. Ford and I 
have been co-chairmen of an exten- 
sive study of international security 
and arms control sponsored by the 
Carter Center of Emory University. 
In three separate sessions — the most 
recent of which involved a Soviet 
delegation headed by Ambassador 
Anatoly F. Dobrynin — we reached 


sides had generally negotiated in 
good faith and that the agreements 
reached enhanced world peace and 
stability. Another was that, with the* 
exception of a few technical viola- 
tions on both sides, the agreements 
had been honored. Despite heated dis- 
cussions and sharp exchanges (most 
often among members of the Amer- 
ican delegation, which consisted of 
members of the Reagan Administra- 
tion and three previous Administra- 


tions). a surprising consensus 
emerged among the participants, and 
I came away convinced that even the 
more contentious issues could be re- 
solved by the superpowers in a mutu- 
ally satisfactory way. 

The first order of business is for 
both sides to demonstrate that they 
are sincere about nuclear arms con- 
trol. Both should consent to abide by 
existing agreements even though 
they may not be formally in effect, 
and that includes the Interim Agree- 
ment on Offensive Arms, the Thresh- 
old Test Ban Treaty and SALT II. 
There will be an important test of this 
commitment late this summer when 
the number of missiles on the new 
Trident submarine will exceed the 
SALT II limits — unless we retire an 
equivalent number of older, perhaps 
obsolete weapons. Similarly, the Sen- 
ate should ratify the Threshold Test 
Ban Treaty, and, commensurate with 
verification capabilities, explosion 
limits could be steadily lowered from 
the present level of ISO kilotons. This 
could lead to a comprehensive test 
ban agreement. 

Meanwhile, President Reagan 
should reassess his "Star Wars" pro- 
posal. Even if it proves feasible sev- 
eral decades from now, it would be 
destabilizing and prohibitively expen- 
sive. It also creates the false impres- 
sion that deterrence by countervail- 
ing offensive systems is morally 
wrong. 

The Star Wars issue appears to be 
the most serious overall obstacle at 
Geneva. The Soviet side is unwilling 
to consider deep reductions in offen- 
sive weapons as long as the possibil- 
ity of new strategic defensive deploy- 


ments is not definitively foreclosed; 
the American side wishes to negotiate 
precisely such deep reductions while 
holding open the Strategic Defense 
Initiative option for an indefinite 
time, pending completion of research 
to establish its feasibility. 

The Soviets made it dear at the 
Emory conference that independent 
agreements might be concluded on 
the three subjects at Geneva — 
strategic offenses, intermediate- 
range weapons in Europe and strate- 
gic defenses — but that all three had 
to be negotiated simultaneously and 
in depth. They are under the impres- 
sion that the United States considers 
Star Wars non-negotiabJe. 

There is a way around this appar- 
ent impasse. The United States and 
the Soviet Union could continue to ad- 
here to the Anti-Ballistic Missile 
Treaty and the Outer Space Treaty, 
with a pledge that no steps be taken 
contrary to the terms of those agree- 
ments until prior negotiations have 
been exhausted. Research is permit- 
ted by the ABM treaty, but develop- 
ment and testing as proposed in the 
Strategic Defense Initiative are not. 
Through negotiation, the parties 
should clarify the terms of the ABM 
treaty to distinguish between re- 
search and development, and there 
should be clear notice of any possible 
plans to abrogate or deliberately vio- 
late the treaty’s terms immediately 
before such action is planned. 

The Soviets have made several pro- 
posals, perhaps for propaganda pur- 
poses, that should nonetheless be seri- 
ously considered. These include on- 
site inspection to resolve allegations 
of treaty violations, and the banning 
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of any deployment of weapons in 
space and of further testing of anti- 
satellite weapons. They also propose 
a pause, or waiting period, in the fur- 
ther deployment of strategic weap- 
ons. The latter proposal was sup- 
ported by many of the Americans at 
the Emory meeting as a good way to 
use our vulnerable MX missiles in 
fixed silos as an immediate bargain- 
ing chip — that is, we would refrain 
from deploying the MX’s in exchange 
for a Soviet commitment not to de- 
ploy the more valuable SS-24 and SS- 
25 missiles. 

Over the long haul, both sides 
should be aiming at much smaller nu- 
clear forces whose obvious purpose is 
deterrence, not a first strike. The two 
nations should make every effort to 
reduce greatly and further limit of- 
fensive nuclear arms, without letting 
the possibility of future development 
in strategic defensive systems inhibit 
such reductions and limitations. In 
fact, if offensive arsenals can be suffi- 
ciently reduced, there will be less in- 


centive for either side to deploy ex- 
tensive strategic defenses. 

Such a plan might comprise a rela- 
tively small number of single-war- 
head launchers (perhaps 2,000) de- 
ployed as invulnerably as possible — 
on movable platforms, in deep and 
hardened silos on the protected south- 
ern side of mountain ranges or in sub- 
marines deployed in ocean havens. 
The exact number of strategic weap- 
ons is not as important as balance, 
survivability and assured deterrence. 
It will also be necessary to persuade 
the other nuclear nations to reduce 
their arsenals in a comparable man- 
ner. 

For the nation to avoid the frustra- 
tions that arise out of the Senate’s 
failure to ratify negotiated treaties, 
future documents might be framed as 
executive agreements. These would 
require a majority vote in both houses 
of Congress but would avoid the veto 
power of a mere one-third of the 
members of the Senate, many of 
whom are philosophically opposed to 
any reasonable agreement involving 
arms control, the Soviet Union or in- 
ternational agencies. Furthermore, 
in present and future negotiations, 
agreement on key issues should be 
implemented through executive ac- 
tion, with necessary Congressional 
approval, without waiting for a final 
comprehensive document to be 
signed before the benefits of such in- 
terim progress might be realized. 

My hope is that arras control agree- 
ments will be reached and that after- 
ward the only issues will be how to 
present them to Congress and how to 
carry them out. It is not an impossi- 
ble dream. Q 
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several general conclusions. 

One was that since the time of 
President John F. Kennedy, both 


Again, Signs of Presidential ‘Second-Term Blues’ 


By Harrison E. Salisbury 


T here's a popular belief 
— usually shared by 
Presidents — that 
when they win a second 
term they, are home 
free and can dictate a 
£ . national agenda of their own chons- 
mg. Not so. Experience shows that 
w*ftirid.|erm Presidents more often 
than not run into heavy weather — 
fVenjf they *io by landslides. 

. h ii taH unusual that Ronald Rea- 
i? a tvbliying won a second term by an 
''xtfjMvdfriifiiy yyiargth, is now encoun- 
serious problems in Congress 
wad public antagonism . over such 
Kaffirs j*. 0i!hurg and Nicaragua. 
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lin D. Roosevelt when he von his sec- 
ond term in 1936. carrying every state 
but Maine and Vermont. His victory 
launched him into the political fight • 
of his life over his “court-packing" 
plan by which he hoped to override 
Supreme Court opposition to New 
Deal legislation. F.D.R. lost in spite 
of his enormous majorities in Con- 
gress. Only the outbreak of World 
War II enabled him to win a third 
term and thus obscure political de- 
feaLS he suffered in his second. 

There are more recent, striking ex- 
amples of "second-term blues." 
Richard M. Nixon defeated George 
' McGovern by a margin almost as 
great as that by which Mr. Reagan 
trounced Jimmy Carter. This re- 
markable victory led directly into the 
Watergate disaster and Mr. Nixon’s 
resignation. 

Lyndon B.- Johnson enjoyed ex- 
traordinary success in serving out 
John F. Kennedy's unexpired term. 


But after his tidal wave swamped 
Barry Goldwater in 1964 everything 
seemed to go wrong. In March 1968. 
he said he would not run again. 

Harry S. Truman skated to a nar- 
row victory over Thomas E. Dewey in 
1948, but his term proved an agony, 
with Republicans frustrating him at 
almost every turn. 

Woodrow Wilson won his second 
term by no very wide margin over 
Charles Evans Hughes, quickly took 
the country into the war he had 
pledged not to enter and by the end of 
his term was an ill, broken man, de- 
feated in almost all his idealistic ob- 
jectives. 

The only recent President whose 
second term did not skin disaster was 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. He won by a 
landslide (more second terms Ihnn 
not are landslides) and sniled through 
the second four years with no more 
difficulty than during his first four. 
His experience may provide a clue to 


the "second-term blues." When re- 
elected. he had no new agenda to put 
before Congress. Both terms were 
based, essentially, on col I a bora lion 
and coo periU inn between a Republi- 
can While House and a Democratic 
Congress — a smoothly working 
team, by and large 
Wherein lie the pitfalls of the second 
term? They seem tu stem from the 
political psychology of the While 
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House. A first-term President, what- 
ever his party or philosophy, usually 
begins to run for his second term the 
day he is sworn in. He tends to postpone 
or compromise troublesome issues that 
might cost him voles four years hence. 
He uses compromise and conciliation in 
dealing with an antagonistic Congress. 
Once re-elected, particularly if by a 
landslide, he tends to go for broke, as 
K.D R. did with the court-packing plan. 
Often he reorganizes his staff, tightens 
control, shucks off experienced aides 
(as did Mr. Nixon), leaving himself 
more vulnerable to misreading of pub- 
lic and political trends. 

The landslide second-term Presi- 
dent feels, not unnaturally, he has 
hiiii given a mandate for his personal 
goals, forgetting he has probably pur- 
posely fuzzed their sharp edges to at- 
tract the broadest public support. 

No longer a candidate, the second- 
termer. abetted by his staff, has a 
tendency lu “let Reagan be Reagan." 


The second-termer has four more 
years in which to put his mark on his- 
tory, and tends to throw caution to the 
winds. He does not perceive, as fellow 
politicians do, that from the moment 
of re-election he is a lame duck: he 
has lost much of the power to reward 
and punish, an essential ingredient of 
practical politics. 

If, as in Woodrow Wilson’s case, the 
opposing party controls Congress, the 
second-termer may head into heavy 
weather. Mr. Truman, in this situa- 
tion, narrowed his aims but. even so, 
was often frustrated. And Mr. John- 
son, as skilled a Congressional opera- 
tive as the White House has ever seen, 
could not prevail in his own Congress 
when he persisted in a Vietnam policy 
that much of the nation opposed. 

It is too early »o predict the out- 
come of the Reagan Presidency, but 
the first symptoms of “second-term 
blues" have begun to show their tell- 
tale mark. □ 
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Chuck Norris: 
The Public 
Has Made 
Him a Star 



By VINCENT CANBY 


Chuck Norris in action in “Code of Silence” — “It puts Mr. Norris up there with the two 
other big guys of Hollywood law and order — Clint Eastwood and Charles Bronson. 


I n his first film role reported in this newspaper 11 years 
ago, Chuck Norris was acting in karate-chopping sup- 
port to star Bruce Lee in “Return of the Dragon,” di- 
rected by the late Mr. Lee from a screenplay, accord- 
ing to our records, about the troubles of a Chinese res- 
taurant in Rome. Those troubles didn’t have to do with 
misdirected egg-roll deliveries but with the efforts of 
what's now genteelly called "orgaiiizedcrime"tomove in 
on the Chinese restaurant business. 

Today, approximately a dozen movies later, Mr. Nor- 
ris is starring in “Code of Silence," a first-rate action pic- 
ture about a taciturn, two-fisted, two-footed Chicago cop 
(Mr. Norris) caught in the middle of a gang war that, al- 
though the forbidden substance is cocaine, is not much 
different from the Chicago booze wars fought during Pro- 
hibition. “Code of Silence” isn't exactly “Little Caesar,” 
but it stands, at long last, to put Mr. Norris up there with 
the two other big guys of Hollywood law and order— Clint 
Eastwood and Charles Bronson. 

Mr. Norris is still chopping with his hands and doing 
spectacularly high kicks to other people’s jaws with his 
feet and not saying very much as he goes about this work, 
but, as his movies have gotten better, so has he become 
more self-assured. 

With Mr. Norris we are in the presence of a major 
“new” movie star, discovered not by the big-time pro- 
ducers or by the critics but by the same unsophisticated 
public that initially responded to Mr. Eastwood and Mr. 
Bronson long before it was fashionable — or, for that mat- 


ter, accurate — to describe them as the icons of a new 
American conservatism. 

Though few people on Manhattan’s dinner party-disco 
circuit have probably ever seen a Norris film, or even 
heard of him, last year's “Missing in Action” earned do- 
mestic rentals of $10 million, and three of his earlier mov- 
ies— ” Good Guys Wear Black." “Force of One” and “Oc- 
tagon” — are reported to have grossed more than $100 
million. 

If the popularity of Mr. Eastwood, Mr. Bronson and, 
now, Mr. Norris reflects any kind of political longings, it's 
not easy to discern them when one sits in a Manhattan 
theater watching a movie like “Sudden Impact,” “Death 
Wish 2" or “Code of Silence." The riotously good-hu- 
mored manner in which the audience at Loew's 83d Street 
theater the other Saturday afternoon was reacting to 
“Code of Silence” seemed no more political than the way 
kids used to respond to “Flash Gordon" serials when Z 
was a boy. 

The political implications are certainly there, in the 
public statements of the actors themselves as much as in 
the films, but what the audiences for “Code of Silence” 
and even “Sudden Impact" are eating up is not politics 
but physical action — motion backed by emotion — that 
contains a certain amount of wit and humor as well as vio- 
lence. In the case of Mr. Norris's films, this action de- 
pends as much on the skill and grace with which the star 
uses his hands and feet as on his weapons that, in “Code of 


A Katharine Hepburn Film 
With a Message About Death 


By STUART W. LITTLE 


l 


f Katharine Hepburn and the roles 
she plays in films are sometimes 
inseparable in the public mind, 
she herself finds ways of closely 
identifying with her parts. In a re- 
cent conversation about her new film, 
“Grace Quigley,” she likened the 
zealousness and idealism of the title 
character to her vision of life as a 
young girl growing up in Connecticut. 
She lived then, and still lives today, in 
a small summer community on Long 
Island Sound settled by conservative 
families from Hartford. 

“When my father and mother were, 
socially, slightly snubbed — just held 
a little at bay — for their political be- 
liefs, I used to hang around Mr. In- 
gram, who had his fish house down 
the beach. Yes. Mr. Ingram, who 
later became the ice man. I used to 
run along that beach, before all that 
part was filled in with sand, and out to 
the lighthouse to see Knowles, the 
lighthouse keeper, shouting to myself 
as I ran how I was going to save the 
world. 

“I think powerful young girls have 
this sense that they’re somehow going 
to save the world. And Grace Quigley 
is like that." 

Katharine Hepburn's associations, 
her allusions to character and her 
reference to ideas are never very far 
from family and home. Her upbring- 
ing, and her vivid memories of her 
parents, have been an especially 
powerful and lasting influence in her 
life. The Hepburn inheritance, to- 
gether with her sense of place in Fen- 
wick, Conn., still shape the ongoing 
career. It is a debt she acknowledges 
frequently. 

"I owe what I am today to two re- 
markable parents," she says. “They 
were courageous people. After all, 
they stood for things that the com- 
munity didn't want any part of — my 
father against venerea! disease and 
prostitution, two subjects you didn't 
mention; and mother, the women's 
vote and birth control. Yes, it was 
courageous of my parents. And my 
father was not a rich man. But he was 
a confident man. He knew he was 
good at what he did. 

“It affected me, knowing the com- 
munity disapproved, when I was a 
kid. I knew l wasn't part of the club. Z 
think it was what made me want to be 
an actor. 1 wanted to get out of 
there." 

“Grace Quigley" is Katharine Hep- 
burn’s 45th feature-length film. In it, 
she, like her father, deals with a sub- 
ject many people prefer not to discuss 
but one, nevertheless, that is more 
and more in the news: how to end a 
spent human life with dignity by tak- 
ing matters into one’s own hands. The 
film, directed by Anthony Harvey, 
and co-starring Nick Nolte, is a risky 
attempt to make black comedy out of 
the issue — in the tradition, Mr. Har- 
vey believes, of Ealing Studio come- 
dies such as "The Lavender Hill 
Mob.” 

While the right to end one's life with 
dignity is a subject Katharine Hep- 
bum considers important to treat In 
film, it is not one she worries about in 
private. 

“Death is inevitable," she says. 


“We’re all going to die. It's part of 
life. You can't do anything about it. I 
simply don’t think about it. I hate 
dreading things. It's such a waste of 
time. So I don’t think about it. 1 sim- 
ply don’t think about it." 

She spaces the words out deliber- 
ately. 

“It could happen to any of us at any 
time in our lives. When you get to my 
age, people would say, she could go 
like that." 

Miss Hepburn snaps her fingers. 
Switching to the third person, she 
seems to be making a wry comment 
on the people who weigh the age of a 
well-known actress and assess her 
chances. It goes with the query, “Is 
she still around?" 

The actress continues: "Maybe I’ll 
go up there to the Happy Land, and 


‘Maybe I’ll go up 
there to the Happy 
Land and maybe I 
won’t’, she says. . 


maybe 1 won't. 1 think I just look for- 
ward to a long sleep." 

It is the Hepburn instinct to laugh in 
the face of trouble and misfortune. 
During one especially bad moment in 
the postproduclion days of this film, 
when the producers threatened to or- 
der some drastic cutting changes that 
went against her and Mr. Harvey's 
wishes, she said: 

“There's absolutely nothing we can 
do. You've just got to have a sense of 
humor when these things happen. 
Otherwise, you’d take a gun to your 
head.” 

This is a film in which she has a 
strong emotional investment, and a 
financial one as well. She had known 
of the Martin Zweiback script since 
1973, when a producer friend of the 
author’s had lossed a 50-page treat- 
ment over the hedge of her friend 
George Cukor’s garden in Hollywood 
to land virtually at her feet. She read 
it at once, and determined to do it, 
even giving the playwright S10.000 
(“no string attached”) to develop the 
script. The years went by, and finally 
Menahem Golan of Cannon Films 
packed it up. When be was reluctant 
for budgetary reasons to grant Mr. 
Harvey the top-flight film crew he re- 
quested, Miss Hepburn stepped in 
with $80,000 Of her own money to pay 
the salary differences. But if the pro- 
ducers now were about to ruin the 
film by cutting it, she would survive 
the disaster. 

“I’ve had a totally fulfilled life," 
she said In the midst of the short-lived 
crisis. "I could stop now and go away 
to Fenwick and just crawl under Che 
covers. Or swim out to sea. " 

Miss Hepburn’s fulfilled life comes 
from successfully combining for 
more than 50 years a career that in- 
vites a high degree or public scrutiny 
and curiosity with an Intensely pro- 
tected private life. At the center of 


her private life is her home in Fen- 
wick, to which she returns and re- 
turns. The large, white brick Hepburn 
house with the tall chimneys is right 
on the water, close by the mouth of 
the Connecticut River. From her 
stretch of beach, which she protects 
from trespassers like a lion in winter, 
she has looked upon the Outer Light- 
house at the end of its long breakwa- , 
ter and across the Sound to Long Is- 
land since she was 3 years old. 

In Fenwick, her family is close by. 
Her brother Dick lives in the house 
year round and her sister, Marion 
Grant, has a house up the beach. 
Katharine Hepburn likes the quiet, 
the watery isolation of the seashore, 
the inland walks through woods, the 
swimming and the tennis, the open 
sky, the flowers, the space of the old 
house. 

On the porch where she entertains 
visitors today, her mother presided 
daily over afternoon tea. Friends of 
any age were welcome to drop by at 4 
o’clock to partake of the cinnamon 
toast along with whatever conversa- 
tion was going. Surrounded by her 
high-spirited and opinionated chil- 
dren, Mrs. Hepburn saw that no sub- 
ject was barred from discussion and 
used, her charm and sometimes 
shameless flattery to prod guests into 
stating their views, and if these were 
stodgy, right-wing opinions, the visi- 
tors risked an outburst of derision 
from the children. At such teas in 
those years, one might have found 
professors or judges or Leland Hay- 
ward. or Howard Hughes or Spencer 
Tracy. 

Today, sightseers in slow-moving 
cars go rolling past the tennis courts 
above the house on a summer Sunday 
afternoon hoping to catch a glimpse 
of "the living legend.” Miss Hepburn 
has a wry comment about these 
strangely quiet and polite intrusions. 
“They say I have ruined Fenwick,” 
she says with a smile, not quite sup- 
pressing her mischievous nature. 
“And perhaps I have.” One member 
of the community even took her to 
task for permitting a magazine to 
photograph the house, including the 
hand-lettered “Please Go Away" sign 
at the entrance to her driveway. 

What the public reaction to “Grace 
Quigley” will be fascinates Miss Hep- 
bum. 

"I do wonder what people are going 
to think of this film," she said. "You 
never really know. They could take 
against it. The Moral Majority? They 
won't come. And the Right to Life 
people ami the Catholics. They’ll hate 
it. I just hope the kids will find it 
wildly funny.” ' ■ 

Then she added: "When you've had 
a long career you like to do something 
a little different. And this is differ- 
ent." 

Risk-taking has been part of her 
life, professional and private, since 
the beginning- She has her own expla- 
nation for what her public sees as a 
life of daring as well as achievement, 
and it goes back once again to her up- 
bringing in Connecticut. 

"The great thing my parents gave 
me was not to have fear," she says. 

“I think that's the thing most people 
go around with all the time: fear. I 
was taught not to be afraid of any- 
thing." 


Silence," include one remote-controlled mini-tank 
equipped with cannons, grenade launchers and machine 
guns. 

It's not yet possible to tell how Mr. Norris’s career 
will eventually compare to those of Mr. Eastwood and Mr. 
Bronson but. like them, he has gotten off to a compara- 
tively late start, though he's still the kid of the trio. Mr. 
Norris is now in his mid-40’s, Mr. Eastwood in his mid-50’s 
and Mr. Bronson, whose “Death Wish 3" will be coming 
out later this year, is approaching his 63d birthday. In a 
culture that supposedly makes a fetish of youth, this is 
especially curious. 

Also unusual is Mr. Norris's comparatively unthreat- 
ening physical presence. With his darkish blond beard and 
hair that falls low over his forehead, he looks, in repose, 
rather like a shy but friendly Airedale. He lacks the lean, 
rangy height of Mr. Eastwood, who towers over most of 
the other characters in his movies, as well as the massive 
physique and craggy facial features of Mr. Bronson, who 
seems to have survived, intact, two or three different geo- 
logic eras. 

Both Mr. Eastwood and Mr. Bronson have been act- 
ing in front of the cameras long enough to have learned 
the art of aggressive impassivity, which is the secret of a 
certain kind of film heroics, and to have created public 
personalities particular enough to outrage their fans 
when they attempt something a little different. 

After serving a long apprenticeship in Television as 
the lead in the hugely popular “Rawhide," Mr. Eastwood 
had to go to Italy for his first starring role in a motion pic- 
ture, in Sergio Leone’s seminal spaghetti western, “A 
Fistful of Dollars," in 1967. 

Mr. Bronson began in movies even earlier when, as 
Charles Buchinsky, he appeared in a small role in “U-S.S. 
Teakettle" in 1951. After becoming Charles Bronson in 
“Drum Beat" in 1954, his progress toward stardom was 
still slow. He played top-featured roles in a number of suc- 
cessful movies, including “The Magnificent Seven" 
(1960), "The Great Escape” (1963) and “The Dirty 
Dozen” (1967), all of which earned him a large following 
in Europe, though he was taken pretty much for granted 
here. 


It wasn’t until he made “Once Upon a Time In the 
West" for Mr. Leone (1969) and Ren6 CWmenfs “Ricfcr 
on the Rain" (1970) that American aucU«wr*»bz^ 
that something big was happening^ his wWch^ 

to starring roles in "The Valachi Papers 
in the movie that finally made him a household name, 

"Death Wish" (1974). , ' . . 

Mr Eastwood’s post-Leone career in this country has 
been remarkably adventurous, including not Offlytiassc 
“Eastwood-type" roles in films like “Coi^an s Bluaff, 
“Dirty Harry" and "Escape From Alcatraz," all for Don 
Siegel but also films in which he directed himself-(“Play - 
Misty for Me." "High Plains Drifter"). Still. Ms swblie 
hasn’t remained especially loyal when he made noble at 
tempts to change character, as in two other Siegel films, 
the comic “Two Mules for Sister Sara” and the wonder- 
fully weird “Beguiled. " 

Mr. Bronson had even less luck when, in 1977, he 
stepped away from his well-known public personality to 
play an inept bank robber in Frank D. Gilroy s satiric, ro- 
mantic western, “From Noon Till Three.” 

Compared to Mr. Eastwood and Mr. Bronson, Mr.- 
Norris, born Carlos Ray in Ryan, Okla_, is stiU a rela- 
tively unformed screen personality. Until “Code of Si- 
lence." directed with a great deal of comic intelligence by 
Andy Davis, he has not worked with film makers of nota- 
ble intelligence or style. . • _ 

He came to movies late, having been in the Air Force 
in Korea, where he learned his karate and Judo, which, in 
turn, became a successful business for him- He was, for 
seven years, the professional world middleweight cham- 
pion in karate, finally retiring undefeated in 1974. It was 
the late Steve McQueen, whose son was once Ms student, 
who helped him in the early stages of his film career, 
which, until now, has been mostly directed toward the 
hard-core kung-fu and karate audiences. 

"Code of Silence” will not win any awards, but it 
could well be his break-out picture. Unlike Mr. Eastwood, 
he isn’t very mysterious and, unlike Mr. Bronson, he’s 
□either menacing nor does he ever appear on the verge of 
a psychotic explosion. He never says much, in the great 

tradition of old-time screw heroes, and his most memora- 
ble trait appears to be a kind of remarkable competence, 
which only becomes apparent in “Code of Silence" in the 
film’s beautifully choreographed fight sequences. 

However, because the film that Mr. Davis and the 
screenwriters — Michael Butler, Dennis Shryack and 
Mike Gray — have constructed around him is so enter- - 
taining, the Norris personality emerges as something 
fresh and new. The actor, who in “Lone Wolf McQuade” 
and "Silent Rage" seemed as bland as an unbuttered 
English muffin, suddenly seems to be taking on his own 
idiosyncratic presence. 

Helping enormously are some very good performers, 
including a lovely new young actress named Molly 
Hagan, and such veteran character actors as Henry SDva, 
Bert Remsen and Ralph Foody, and the screenplay that, . 
though not long on logic, is unsually bright for this kind of 
film. Of equal importance is the fine photography by 
Frank Tidy, the English cameraman who was responsible 
for 'The Duellists," “The Grey Fat” and “The Mean Sea- 
son." • ; 

Where Mr. Norris goes from here. I’ve no idea. From 
his public statements, he’s a man who takes himself, his 5 
career and his success with a certain solemnity. He's . 
been quoted as saying that he’ll never play a drug addict 
or an alcoholic, but the truth is that he probably couldn’t > 
even if he wanted to. Like Mr. Eastwood, he appears to 
believe in fighting for truth, justice and the American 
way, though he doesn’t sound as if he had Mr. Eastwood’s 
sophistication. 

His next film, to be released later this year, is one 
that's close to his heart. It’s titled “Invasion U.S.A.," and 
is said to have been inspired by a story he read in The 
Reader's Digest about plans by agents of the Ayotollah 
Khomeini to sabotage the American homefront. We’ll see. 
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The age 
of plastic 


RANDOMALJA 
Miriam Arad 


URISTS seeing the Jordan River 
ihe first time are notoriously 
■ppointed. Fed on the Bible - 
le waters which came down from 
•ve stood and arose in a wall" (my 
•cs) - on spirituals and gospels, 

- expect something like a surging 
cnt. or at least a majestic ex- 
sc. Bu; what they get is a tame 
e brook. 

;ui worse is in store for them, 
lie Jordan was no Mississipi to 
r with, and progress in the shape 
.he National Water Carrier has 
jced its flow even further, but the 
*r da\ we discovered they have 
_ only tamed the river, they have 
. wrapped its banks in plastic 
:ts. 

‘o:I: its banks, for if anything, 
c is more plastic on the Jorda- 
■ i side than on ours. We were a bit 

• :ked by that, and it's hard to say 
. Do we unthinkingly expect our 
b neighbours to go stolidly on as , 

• / have for thousands of years? 

.nyhow. ir's net just evident 
lg the Jordan, all that plastic 
culture. Half the roads of the 
stal plain have turned into a 
•at White Way, in order that we 
• eat strawberries from Decem- 
through April. And where the 
- tc plastic ends, the blue begins 

* you know' you have arrived in 
- ana country. How green was my 

ley before they invented 
.. ethylene. 

mother thing that is happening to 
Arab countryside, tins time on 
eli soil, is the 'mass uglification of 
’ r ullages. I’m talking of the 
iterturul excrescences that are 
iu:ing all over the place. The idea 
ns to be that if your neighbour 
built himself a house with three 
omes and a jutting sun porch, 
build yours with five balconies, 
porches and a turret. The next 
"ulla" gets a mini-E«ffel Tower 
its roof, and the one after a 
i- Eiffel and an oriel in pink 
e . Arched windows are de rigeur 


iese horrors are by no means 
ined to Arab villages; they are 
much more out of character 
e. Almost anything is an im- 
err.ent on the average shikun, 

• the traditional Arab village has 
' :inc to gain from such megalo- 
iac mongrels. 

m ill. L shouldn’t complain. Txat 
iniuberriesfromundeT the plas- 
! .ith relish and whipped cream, 
j the villas will no doubt provide 
. avourite people, tbearcheolog- 
: ; »f the future, with a high old time 
' niilenium or two: “Thefunction 
he Eiffel in Mediterranean 
.lecture of the Plastic Age: TV 
mu, lightning rod or totem 


POPE JOHN PAUL II arrived in 
Holland at the weekend with embers 
still smouldering among the Jewish 
community from the heated debate 
over the invitation to Jewish leaders 
to meet with him . 

The proposed meeting initially 
caused quite a Sap. The executives 
of the Netherlands' Ashkenazi, 
Sephardi and the Liberal Jewish 
Congregations and their rabbis did 
not oppose the meeting; indeed, the 
secretary of the Netherlands Ashke- 
nazi Congregation, Joseph Sanders, 
produced a 44-page pamphlet:, 
“Meeting the Pope? A Jewish Stand- 
point Against the Background of 20 
Years of Roman Catholic Theology 
and Politics." He pointed out that 
during the past 20 years, both the 
Vatican and the Roman Catholic 
Church in Holland had made great 
progress in demonstrating their re- 
spect for, and understanding of, the 
Jewish people and Jewish religion. 

He and others pointed out that 


WEEDS grow faster than you would 
believe. One weeding for a whole 
season is not enough; however, 
weeds are less difficult to control 
than many people think. Be sys- 
tematic in your attempts to eradicate 
them, and you’ll soon have a clean 
garden with a minimum of effort. 

Don’t postpone necessary weed- 
ing. Don’t wait until weeds flower 
and then spread their seeds over 
your garden beds, helped by ants, 
birds, a water flow, dirty, wet shoes 
or by the wind. 

Control of annual weeds is based 
upon destroying them before they set 
seed. Weeds not only make a garden 
look untidy, but also do harm. They 
“crowd" (and shade) cultivated 
plants, depriving them of food, wa- 
ter and sunlight. And weeds act as 
hosts and sources of infection for 
diseases and pests. 

Weeds are an extravagance. You 
just can’t afford to let them grow. 
Why use fertilizer if weeds luxuriate 
on the food you provide or rob your 
plants of light, water and minerals? 
Why bother dusting your hollyhocks 
to control rust and mildew, when 
weeds of the same (mallow) family 
preserve tbe fungi and spread them 
everywhere with the lightest breeze? 

There are, of course, hundreds of 
kinds of weeds. 

Annuals and perennials. The former 
must renew themselves each year 
from seed, and most of them appear 
in spring, encouraged by warm 
weather and regular watering. Tbe 
latter are deep-rooting and persist 
for many years. They, too, mostly 
awake to new life in spring. Preven- 
tion of self-seeding is also important 
with perennial weeds. 

Methods of control. The most reli- 
able way to get rid of seeds is cultiva- 
tion ;useahoeora two teeth cultiva- 
tor. Good hoeing is absolutely the 
best remedy to stop weeds, because 
they are uprooted as soon as they 
start growing. This is particularly 
true when the weather is hot and dry, 
as tbe sun scorches the seedlings in 
an hour or so. If you have well- 
established perennial weeds, give 
them a deep-digging with a garden 
fork and smother them by turning 


Saying no to the pope 


the Jewish representatives of the 
World Jewish Congress were in con- 
stant contact with the Vatican. In 
March 1984, the 11th meeting of the 
International Catholic- Jewish 
Liaison Committee, with Cardinal 
Jean Wfllebrands as president and 
Dr. Gerhard Riegner, of the World 
Jewish Congress, had not only taken 
place in Amsterdam, but in feet met 
in the building of the Netherlands 
Ashkenazi Congregation. Israel, it 
was pointed out. maintains relations 
of a sort with the Vatican. Golds 
Meir and recently Prime Minister 
Shimon Peres visited the pope. 

On the other band, Herman 
Bleich (Polish-Jewish in origin), who 
is the Dutch correspondent for a 


By HENRIETTE BOAS / Post Amsterdam Correspondent 


□umber of West German and Swiss 
papers, as well as for Ma'ariv, cam- 
paigned strongly in the Dutch- 
Jewish weekly Nieuw Israeliexisch 
Weekblad against such a meeting. 

In view of all the suffering inflicted 
by the Roman Catholic Church on 
the Jews throughout the centimes, 
and in particular during the Nazi 
period, he said, Jewish representa- 
tives would be lacking in self-respect 
if they accepted the invitation to 
meet the pope. Dutch Jewry should 
set an example to the whole Jewish 
world. 


THIS VIEW apparently appealed to 
many rank-and-file members of the 
major Jewish organizations. And at 
a meeting of the Central Council of 
the Netherlands Ashkenazi Con- 
gregation (by far the largest of the 
organizations) last December, many 
of its 23 members wanted to reject 
the invitation outright. As a com- 
promise, it was proposed (and 
agreed on by a 12-io-U vote) to 
accept the invitation only if the pope 
and the Vatican accepted three spe- 
cific conditions: the Vatican must 
recognize the State of Israel: the 


Vatican and the pope must publicly 
express their responsibility for near- 
ly 20 centuries of persecution of the 
Jews; and the Vatican and Pope 
John Paul II must publicly condemn 
Pope Pius Xn for his silence on the 
Nazi persecution. 

Not surprisingly, the Vatican re- 
sponded that these conditions. 

In Holland, most Jews have no 
contact with the Roman Catholic 
Church. During the Nazi occupa- 
tion, the attitude of the Roman 
Catholic establishment towards the 
Jews, under the late Archbishop J. 
de Jong, was good. Why have emo- 
tions now run so high? 

Ronny NaftanieJ, director of tbe 
Centre for Information and Docu- 


WAGING WAR ON WEEDS 


over the soil. 

Weed-killers. An easy way to des- 
troy all kinds of weeds is to use 
herbicides, a fancy name for weed- 
killers. Friends have brought me 
chemical weed-killers, liquids and 
powders, from abroad. I store them 
all and don't use them, because of a 
bad experience years ago. 

I was then a garden consultant at 
the beautiful gardens of the UN in 
East Talpiot. created by the late 
Joseph Cahaner, the man who also 
planned and planted Mt. Herd Park 
in Jerusalem and the Baron de Roth- 
schild public garden in Zichron 
Ya’akov. In East Talpiot, Cahaner 
planted, some 65 years ago, groves 
of trees, when Sir Herbert Samuel, 
the first British high comissioner for 
Palestine set up residence there. 
Pines and cypresses grew well there, 
providing Christmas trees every year 
for tbe British forces, and later for 
UN forces. 

One day, a man appeared in the 
garden and said be was the contrac- 
tor for a new tennis court, which he 
wanted at the edge of a grove of tall 
cypresses. They would shade the 
tennis players in summer. I sug- 
gested he bring in a tractor to get out 
all tbe deep-rooting thistles and 
other perennials weeds! But. no. he 
wanted “up-to-date methods - che- 
mical herbicides.' 

That week he returned with big 
tins of afoul-smelling liquid that was 
poured over the area. In 3-4 days, all 
the weeds were gone; but so were the 
beautiful cypresses! Since then I 
avoid chemical weed-killers in my 
garden. I am afraid that -they may. 
reach the roots of any roses, dahlias, 
lilies, etc. and kill them along with 
the weeds. 

Conventional methods. Seize ev- 
ery opportunity when the weather is 
hot and dry to destroy weeds by 
cultivating. Don't cultivate deeply, 
or you'll destroy flower or vegetable 
roots near the surface. Work in early 
morning or late afternoon. Cultiva- 
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Distracting gymnastics 


, SALEM SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 

r - /•> r* ? Nocrieftan coodu cd nf, Jenny 
1 1 j i i^ifah piano (Jerankn Thnm, May 8). 
» ' ^ 1 snort programme; Symphony No. 39, K. 

am Concerto, K-27l;Sjmpbooy No. 41, 

' ; highly debatable whether Ro- 
Norrington’s excessive move- 
s in directing the Jerusalem 
jbonv Orchestra were really 
■sary". as tbe JSO is quite an 
. 'icnced orchestra, and the prog- 
* :e of three Mozart works was 
ic kind of music requiring wfld- 
' -ticulating conductors to elicit a 
performance. Granted, Mr. 
agton’s gyimastks were ex- 
ive of the desired interpretation 
n unison with phrasing, accen- 
, >n and dynamics. Visually, 
vrr. his antics detracted rather 
helped the listener enjoy 
n. 

e might also take exception to 
notce of tempi in the sympho- 
i ail outer movements were slow- 
• an- customary, while the slow 
men ts were driven relentlessly. 
Dtisness and restlessness are 
• not characteristics of Mozart's • 
movements! The Menttets, on 
:her hand, were restrained to a 
slow, stiff, overly “old- 
med"bcat. 

e seating arrange - re- 
cent of continental symphony 
rstrai of times gone by - proved 
advantageous. The raising of 
woodwinds on platforms re- 
J in a much deafer tone than 
ousiy heard: tbe honis.shpakl 
ise more caution in their edi- 
tions. to harmony notes arid 


MUSIC REVIEWS 


watch their volume. I am not so sure 
about the string placements: the 
second violins on tbe right of the' 
stage, opposite the firsts, project 
their sound towards the back of the 
hall, and not straight into the audi- 
ence’s direction, as do tbe firsts. The 
double-basses in the middle, back to 
the mill and on raised platforms, 
playing above the wind instruments, 
profited from the change. It may be 
interesting to try out this arrange- 
ment in a different programme, one 
with a larger orchestra and more 
complex sonorities. 

Jeremy Menuhin played the solo 
in the beautiful E-flat Major Concer- 
to in non-nonsense fashion and gave 
a convincing account of his pianistic 
and musical ability. His approach 
had just the right character, not too 
playful, not too dramatic, neither 
minimizin g nor overplaying the con- 
tent of the music. Excellently sup- 
ported by conductor and orchestra, 

the performance fulfilled all de- 
mands, and satisfaction was express- 
ed by the large audience in warm and 
appreciative applause. Menuhin 
might have chosen something diffe- 
rent as his encore - to start in the 
middk of the last movement again 
(from the Menuet interpolation) 
could only be an anticlimax after 
having heard this part in the context 
of the whole work. 

YOHAN AN BOEHM 


HAIFA SYMPHONY’ ORCHESTRA - Josef 
Hdpem conducting, with Cora Schwarzberg. 
rtodn (Haifa Auditorium, May 5). Larsson: 
Pastoral Suite; Tchaikovsky: Concerto for 
Violin and Orchestra in D. Op. 35; Beethoven: 
Sy mp h on y No. 4 In B Flat Mqjor. Op. 60- 

GUEST conductor Josef Helpem 
brought to the fore a work of the 
Swedish contemporary musician, 
conductor, critic and composer Lars 
Erik Larsson (b. 1908). Light and 
neo-classic in style, the three melo- 
dious movements of tbe Pastoral 
Suite provided an enjoyable, un- 
sophisticated opening to the even- 
ing. 

What made Dora Schwarzb erg’s 
presentation of the familiar 
Tchaikovsky Concerto both con- 
vincing and impressive was not only 
her instrumental technique, but also 
ber dear tone and admirable sure- 
ness. Her craftsmanship and emo- 
tional involvement and drive pro- 
vided tbe necessary stamina and in- 
tensive expressiveness demanded by 
this colourful work. However, there 
was not always good integration of 
solo and orchestra parts. 

Although Helpers led the HSO 
with affability, one felt cooperation 
between him and the orchestra musi- 
cians was wanting. This was felt also 
in the ending symphony. The playing 
emerged somewhat listless and un- 
sore; file reading was mostly clear in 
textnrc and tempi but devoid of 
polish and interest. It would only be 
fair to mention that there was a 
last-minute change in the scheduled 
programme, which probably 
accounts for the lack of thorough 
preparation. ESTHER REUTER 
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ti on. does not destroy weeds in rows 
of plants; dot is it practical where 
plants are set very close together. In 
these cases use the most efficient 
“tool" — your own hands. Hand 
pulling is always tbe most reliable 
way to get rid of weeds. Remember 
that weeds pull easiest when the 
ground is fairly moist: 

Mulching. Spreading a layer of 
sawdust, wood shavings, dry -pine 
needles, dry leaves, peat moss or the 
like over the surface of the soil 
between cultivated plants greatly re- 
duces the weed problem. Mulch in 
summer also retains moisture and 
keeps the soil cool. Mulch in winter 
works as a frost protection. The need 
for summer hoeing will be greatly 
reduced if you mulch around your 
roses, dahlias, sunflowers, etc. 

What is a weed? A weed, of 
course, is a wild plant that introduces 
itself into your garden. But there are 
many instances when plants some 
people consider “weeds" are useful 
and welcome guests. The Dandelion 
{savion in Hebrew), forexample, is a 
lovely, yellow flower ituthe rockery, 
but a troublesome pesf’in the veget- 
able or ornamental garden. Clover 


(tilran in Hebrew) is largely grown as 
cattle food, but in the home garden, 
it's a weed. In one of my rock 
gardens grow some wild oats, which 
are decorative grasses, but they are 
disturbing in garden beds. Some 
people plant thistles, especially 
blue-blooming globe-thistles in their 
rock gardens, but pull them out 
everywhere else as annoying weeds. 

Remember: a good deal of the 
work in any garden, whether small 
or large, consists of waging war on 
weeds, and this war goes on and on. 
Protect your tools. This column has 
often advised of the necessity of 
keeping garden tools in good con- 
dition. Remove particles of soil from 
digging and cultivating tools im- 
mediately after use. Remove grass 
clippings from your lawn mower, 
and oil it from time to time: and keep 
secateurs and hedgecutters sharp. 
Another tool that it pays to treat 
with care is the watering hose. . 

Too often gardeners throw their 
hose, after use. into a corner of the 
garden, carelessly rolled up. ex- 
posed to the rays of the sun. It is not 
surprising then that cracks and later 
holes appear, which make the hose 


unfit for use. 

Proper care means that you clean 
the hose after use and then roll it in a 
circle, without shaip bends, and 
hang it on a wall. Various hose 
rollers made of wood or metal are 
available at nursery shops, bur the 
amateur gardener can make a hose- 
hanger without too much fuss. 

You will need a piece of tree trunk 
about 20cm. long. Remove remain- 
ing branches, as well as the bark of 
the trunk. You will also need 4 
wooden planks, about 40 cm. long 
and 5 cm. wide. 

After removing the bark and side 
branches, dean the trunk with sand- 
paper and a file. Then fix two of tbe 
planks at each end of the trunk, with 
long nails, forming an X. Put a screw 
hook on one of the planks to hold the 
free end of the hose. The next step is 
to drill a hole in the wall and fix in it a 
piece of round iron or sted (about 30 
cm. long). Also drill a hoie in the 
trunk (the opposite side of the 
hook), and your hose hanger is 
finished. 

Tuberous Begonias. In recent years 
gladioli were the rage for gardeners. 
Now tuberous begonias are rapidly 
becoming the flower everyone wants 
to grow. You will find them more 
and more at florists in towns, de- 
corating the shops with their pink. 


mentation on Israel in the Hague, 
wrote in the Dutch daily Het Parcel 
in March that it was no accident that 
Dutch Jewry djd not want a meeting 
with the pope: the Jews in Holland, 
he wrote, were an integrated part 
of Dutch society, which itself has 
shown remarkably little enthusiasm 
for the pope’s visit. 

Another factor is the general be- 
lief in Holland that tbe Dutch in 
many fields should fulfil a “signalling 
function" to the entire world; this 
belief played a strong part in the 
campaign to persuade the Dutch 
government to refuse to station 
American cruise missiles on Dutch 
territory. 

Dutch “signals'’ are not always 
followed. The same week that Jew- 
ish representatives in Holland de- 
cided not to meet the pope, Bel- 
gium's Jewish leaders decided they 
would, and the Belgian Parliament 
voted to allow cruise missiles on 
Belgian soil. 

red or golden flowers. Nurseries and 
garden centres offer begonia tubers 
packed in plastic bags with a portion 
of dry peat. 

Last summer I caught the begonia 
fever when I saw these plants 
planted close together in old stone 
containers in a courtyard at Oxford 
University. I was enchanted by the 
charming colours and the lovely 



shape of their blooms. And so this 
year (six weeks ago) I bought a bag 
of begonia tubers in a Tel Aviv seed 
shop. 

Origin. All the hybrid tuberous 
begonias cultivated today are de- 
rived from a few species discovered 
high in the Andes of Bolivia and 
Peru during the middle of the 19th 
century. Each year brought some 
improved spedes, but it took 25 
generations and millions of seedlings 
before tbe ideal plants began to 
appear. 
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State invests $22hl 
to support industries 


Your money and your questions 


By AARON SOTNER 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

New state investments totalling 
$22m. - for establishing new indus- 
tries and expanding existing ones - 
will be approved this week, Yoram 
Blizovsky, director of the State In- 
vestment Centre, said yesterday. 

Of the total amount, new com- 
panies will get $6m., and existing 
firms will be granted S16m. for ex- 
pansion, he said. Sectors to benefit 
are electronics, pharmaceuticals, 
meat substitutes, motor vehicle 
spare parts, packaging materials, 
toys and textiles. 

According to Blizovsky, the out- 
lays will create 2S0 jobs and add 
S16m. in export potential to the new 
and existing companies. 

The new meat substitute plant - 


based on production of vegetable 
protein - will go up in Kibbutz 
Lohamei Hagetaot, at an outlay of 
. $3.5m. At Yokneam, $1.2m. will be 
invested in a plant producing soph- 
isticated electronic equipment. 

In Rehovot, $280,000 will go into 
the establishment of a plant produc- 
ing drugs from animal body fluids, 
and in Petah Tikva a million dollars 
is to be invested in a facility that will 
manufacture electric power sup- 
plies. 

Among the companies receiving 
state-backed expansion investment 
funds are two Nahariya firms - Iscar 
Blades and Vergus Company. Iscar, 
manufacturer of jet engine blades, 
will expand with $5m. , adding about 
$3. 5m. to its annual overseas sales. 



‘Jerusalem Post’ embarks 
on Far East publication 


The Jerusalem Post has embarked 
on a new joint publication venture 
for the Far East, with the Australian 
Jewish Times of Sydney. 

Starting this week. The Jerusalem 
Post International Edition will be 
printed and delivered to readers in 
Australia, New Zealand, and the Far 
East by the Australian Jewish Times, 
Australia's oldest Jewish newspap- 
er. 

The new venture will considerably 
speed up delivery of the Internation- 
al Edition to readers in the Far East 
and will also make possible reduced 


subscription rates. Readers will have 
the choice of receiving the Interna- 
tional Edition separately or as a 
combined edition with The Times. 

Elimina tion of the present costs of 
air-maiiing the International Edition 
to Far East subscribers, will mak e it 
possible for readers to receive the 
combined edition at a lower price 
than the present subscription rates 
for the International Edition alone. 

In announcing the new joint ven- 
ture, the Australian Jewish Times 
said it expected a “huge expansion'* 
in its readership in Australia and the 
Far East. 


Labour Zionist Forum 

Sponsored by the Moshe Sharett Institute 

announces 

A Seminar on 

The Changing Role of Jews in 
American Political Life and 
The Implications for Israel 

Speakers: 

Malcolm Hoenline, Exec. Vice President of the 
Jewish Community Relations Council of N.Y. 

Prof. Steve Cohen, Queens College, CUNY 
Comments: Leonard Davies, AfPAC, Israel 
Panel discussion: Erwin Frenkel, Editor, 

The Jerusalem Post 

Nimrod Novick, Policy Advisor to the P.M. 

Prof. Gaby Sheffar 

The'programme will be held at Belt Sokolow-Tal Aviv 
. „ onMayl6,I985,2pjn.-6p.m. 

Admission by invitation only. 

For reservations, coll 02-630624 or 02-639718. 


By LEA LEVA VI 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVTV. - A robot which can 
replace a sewing-machine operator 
was revealed yesterday at a press 
conference held by the Shenkar Col- 
lege of Fashion Technology and De- 
sign to preview the college's interna- 
tional board of trustees annual meet- 
ing which will take place later this 
week. 

College president Professor Gad 
Allon explained that since the 15- 
year-old college has established it- 
self as an institution of higher learn- 
ing granting bachelor's degrees in all ' 
aspects of textile and fashion indus- 
tries, more time and effort can now 

MITCHELL Tel. 227950 
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be devoted to research and develop- 
ment. 

He said an investment of about 
$3.5 million would be needed to 
produce a marketable sewing- 
machine robot. 

a During the board of trustees meet- 
ing on Wednesday and Thursday, 
two new computerized laboratories 
- one for pattemmaking and the 
other for knit designs - will be inau- 
gurated at the college's Ramat Gan 
campus. In addition to their use in 
teaching, these laboratories will 
serve small firms who are unable to 
install such sophisticated equipment 
in their own factories. 

“We have also become interested 
in developing special clothing and 
equipment to meet the needs of the 
disabled," Allon said. 

Among other projects in this area 
are special cloth for upholstering 
wheelchairs, a portable desk made 
of lightweight textile material which 
can be attached to the wheelchair 
and an overlay which hand amputees 
can wear over their prosthesis so that 
it will not catch on their clothes. 

The board of trustees will consider 
a five-year plan which attempts to 
predict technological and economic 
developments in the textile industry 
worldwide, and such local factors as 
the effects of the free trade agree- 
ment with the U.S. on Israeli textile 
manufacturers. 

"We are also suffering from the 
financial crunch like all the other 
institutions of higher learning,” 
board of trustees chairman Alec Ler- 
□er said. 



Prime Minister Shimon Peres, rose in hand, meets a worker during a 
tour of the Teirad factory in Lod last week. GPO) 


Sewing robot highlights new 
Shenkar College research 


By JOSEPH MORGEN5TERN 
Q: I am an Israeli citizen who has 
lived here for more than 20 years. I 
have inherited a large amount of 
money from parents outside of Israel. 
I do not want to see the inheritance 
lose much of its value by being trans- 
ferred here and I may even consider 
leaving the country rather than see 
this money slowly go down the drain. 
Is there any legal way that I can get 
permission from the Treasury to 
keep the money out of the country? 

A: There are a number of assump* 
dons built into your question. One of 
these is that financial assets, such as 
money, lose their value in Israel. I do 
not wish to go into the merits of this, 
but in past years, by and large, one 
has been able to maintain the value 
of financial assets. However, given 
the current economic situation, I 
think it would be foolhardy to make 
predictions as to future perform- 
ance. I have known situations 
whereby Israelis have managed ro 
obtain special permits to keep their 
financial assets outside of the bor- 
ders of Israel. However, there is veiy 
little likelihood that the Treasury 
will allow keeping an inheritance 
outside of Israel, ppticularly one 
whose principal is primarily cash. If 
an inheritance consisted of real 
estate or other immovable objects, 


there is a possibility that such a 
permit may be obtained. 

Q: I am a surgeon employed by one of 

the sick funds and have been pre- 
sented with a possibility of paying my 
fax liability, which is based on an 
estimate of income tax- due at the 
outset of the tax year, at 10 per cent 
discount. X could take advantage of 
the discount by con verting bee fore- 
ign currency which I love. Is this 
advisable or do you feel that it is 
better to pay it off in six equal 
monthly linked instalments? 

A: To answer your question one 
would have to estimate whether the 
cost-of-living index will outpace or 
lag behind the devaluation of the 
shekel in terms of die dollar, sterling 
or some other currency. While you 
do not mention the currency in 
which your savings are maintained, 
let us assume that your funds are in 
dollars. In spite of the fact that in 
May the shekel has only been de- 
valued by one measly per cent 
against the dollar, my feeling is that 
the Bank of Israel will continue to 
devalue the shekel by a small margin 
which will be greater than the rise in 
the cost-of-living index. On the 
other hand, the continuous press- 
ures by the U.S. on Israel to devalue 
the shekel, as part of an overall 
economic plan, may become a real- 


Hapoalim Investments’ 
profits grew 21% in *84 


By PINHAS LANDAU 
Post Finance Reporter 
The Investment Company of 
Bank Hapoalim, a subsidiary of the 
bank and usually referred to as 
“Hapoalim Investments," recently 
reported that its net after-tax and 
adjusted profit reached IS440.2m. in 
1984. This represents an increase of 
21 per cent over the equivalent 1983 
result of IS363m. 

The company reports that its 
assets grew 449 per cent in nominal 
terms to IS67.5b. at the end of 1984. 
The company is active in a number of 
areas, in industry, trade and ser- 
vices. In recent years, Hapoalim 
Investments has put particular 
emphasis on expanding its presence 
in hi-tech industries, either through 
an equity position in existing com- 
panies or through participating in 


Notices in this feature are charged at 
IS3.885 per line including VAT. Inser- 
tion every day- of 'the month costa 
IS78.110 per line^riduding VAT, per 
month. 


‘‘start-up” situations. On occasions 
the company prefers to enter a ven- 
ture through straight financing of 
R&D or of the marketing and pro- 
duction of an existing product. 

1984 saw Hapoalim Investments' 
leasing activities grow by 750 per 
cent in nominal terms. 


ity in the not too distant future, 
the refor e advisable to hang 
your foreign currency as 
possible and allow your Hal 
be finked to the index. If the 
. logic holds true you should bej 
ahead and left with more fi 
currency in yonr account than 
had converted and paid the 
tkra now. 

Q: In the last two years we 
two nutfor robberies at s 
boxes. X do not keep any 
rency in my safe deposit box 
’view of the high insurance 
charged for insuring { 
have bees using the safe 
in my focal bank branch as a 
place for the family’s jewe 1 
there insurance available for 
twits of safe deposit boxes? 

A: Yes, and by all means do 
the contents of your box. Such 
ance may be through the ba 
through an insurance broker 
premiums are much more 
able than those covering j 
kept in one's home. 

Q: Living outside of land 
difficult to follow the fortunes 
Israeli companies trading on 
Street. I would like to invest $ 
in these shares. I am not n spt 
and I won’t be angry If I do 
rteh overnight. Can you make : 
snggestkmsastoasnudlpcrtfr'' 

A: So as to cover a variety of fi 
would consider investing equal 
in four of our high-tech oomp: 

A portfolio with the potential 
growth could indude 300 sharer 
Electronics Corporation of Isr*$ 
300 shares of Elron Electronic bi 
dustries, 250 shares of Optrot 
and 225 shares of Sdtex, Such 
investment would cover the f 
telecommunications (EG) 
tech investments (Elron), a 
intelligence (Optrotech) and compnr- 
ter graphics (Scitex). ■ 


TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL: 

8.15 School Broadcasts 14.SS No Secrets 

15.15 Pinocrtrio (put 32) 15.40 American 
short story 16.00 John Steinbeck 16.25 
Rebov Snmstun 17.00 A New Evening - 
.live ma gazin e 

CHILDREN'S PROGRAMMES: 

17 JO Kites -programme for 8-12 year olds 

18.00 Diffrent Strokes 
ARABIC-LANGUAGE programmes: 

18.30 News roundup 

18 J2 Programme Trailer 
18.35 Sport 

19.30 News 

HEBREW PROGRAMMES resume at 

20.00 with a news roundup 
20.02 Love Boat 


Crumb: Black Angels: De^akJbmd 
Davis- Racfio Saarland “WnBaaBciftpnv 
The Tango of the Black Mothp.MBp 
Class: Overture to Glass-Works j t • 

19.05 Corelli: Concerto Chow^JLfiaHk 
Violin Concerto No.5, K.2QT:(£fai 
Brown) 1 , Rosahu; Terzen from Nimf 
Seville: Chopin: Lcs Sy Ip hidef '.ij V.V 
20 JO European Broadcasting Uddn - 
Ausoian Youth Orchestra, Gat Metis 
conducting - Cuss De Fries,- Hoflaucfc 
Movements: Dvorak: Cello Concern 
(Franz Spring!); Bruckner Sy mph o ny 
No.4 
23.00 Jazz 

First Programme - : 

6.03 Programmes for Olim j 

7J0 Monring Concert (from Voierufj 
Music) •;] 


21.00 Mabot Newsreel ~ *-• -930 Encounter -Ihft family magazine 


INE-AND-0NE CROSSWORD 


1 Quietly 


DOWN 

observe 


26 Coming to know 
tendency that’s 
(5-7) 


agonising 


being said? (3, 4) 

2 Shirker who leaves his 
address (7) 

3 Asian country having units 
in another part of the con- 
tinent (9) 

4 Aspired to make a half-turn? 
(5) 

5 A fellow who Is very inept 
and unhappy over dismissal 
(3, 4) 

6 Peter scrambled round to the 
highest brandies (7) 

7 The last sort of thing one 
wonld expect a Benedictine 
to go into (7, 5) 

10 Kind of spider that's a box- 
office success? (5-7) 

15 Orange-red contraption 
makes mesic (4-5) 

17 Eastern pack animal getting 
round at rival (7) 

18 Stretch of land or what is 
needed to bring it under 
cultivation (7) 

19 Sicilian port that's acting up? 
(7) 

20 Fixing a lining that has be- 
come unstuck (7) 

22 A typewritten slip? (5) 


Jerusalem: Geula. 14 Malkci Israel. 288850. 
Balsam. Salah Eddln, 272315. Shu'afat Road. 
810108. DarAJdawa. Herod's Gate, 282058. 
TdAvtoSanius, 83 lboGvirol. 246003. fvupac 
HoKm Leumit, 4 Hcftman. 257221. 
FcOh-Tikva: Kupat Holim Clalir. Haim Cher, 
905271. 

Ntfxnya: Hadassah, 24 Heczl, 22243. 

Haifa: Yavne, 7 Ibn Sina, 672288; Hannan, K. 
MotzJdn. 715136. 


DUTY HOSPITALS 


Jerusalem: Bikur Holim (pediatrics. E.N.T.). 
Hadassah E.K. (internal, surgery, 
orthopedics), Misgav Ladach (obstetrics), 
Shaarc Zcdek (ophthalmok)|y). 

Tel Ariv: Rokah (pediatries, internal , surgery). 
Netunyar Laniado (obstetrics. Internal, pediat- 
rics, gynecology, surgery). 


Magen David Adorn emergency phone nunv 
bers (round the dock service). 


Ashdod 41333 
Ashkelon 23333 
Bat Yam ’585555 
Beersheba 78333 
£aimid -988555 


Jerusalem *523133 
Kiroo 344442 
Kiryat Stamona *44334 
Nahariva *923333 
Netanya *23333 


Dan Region *781111 Petah Tikva *9231111 


Eilat 72333 
Hadera 22333 
Haifa *512233 
Hatzor 36333 
Hoton 803133 


Rehovot *451333 
Rishon Le25on 942333 
Safed 30333 
Tel Aviv *240111 
Tiberias *90111 


[LIGHTS 


24-HOURS FLIGHT 
INFORMATION SERVICE 
Cali 03-9712484 
' (multi-line) 
ARRIVALS ONLY 
(TAPED MESSAGE) 
03-381111 (20 lines) 


Mobile Intensive Care Unit (MlCU) service 
in the area around-ihe dock. 

101 Emergency phone number in most areas. 
Rape Crisis Centre (24 boars), for helped Td 
Aril. 234819. Jcnnrietn - 810110. and Haifa 
88791. . 

“Eran” - Mental Health first Aid, Tel.: Jeru-1 
sales 669911, Td Ariv 261 ri 1/2, grtfa 672222! 
Beersheba 418111, Netanya 35316. 

KUPAT HOLIM INFORMATION CENTRE 
TdL 03-433300, 433500 Sun day -Thursday. 8 
a. m. to 8 p.m. Friday Sa-in. to 3p.m. 


POLiCF 


jDlal 1W la most parta of the cuuatry. la Tlberiar 
.dU 924444. Kiryat Shmom4444. 


CROSSWORD 4 Anchored Gloats 

10 Takes away 

11 Progeny 
1 24 sheets of paper 12 Napery 



13 Diet 

15 Spanish artist 

17 Urge forward 

18 Unsteady 

22 Girl's name 

25 Herring-like Hsu 

27 Dig 

23 Porcelain 
SO Accounts 

31 Concur 

32 Trembling paplai 

DOWN 

2 Emasculate 

3 Retaliation 
fi Employing 

6 Moslem veil 

7 Ruffle 

SShylock’s tradr 
6 Sham attack 

14 Merit 

16 Kina of Norway 
18 Assembly 

20 Antigone's faltiej 

21 Cavalry weapon 

23 Approached • 

24 Animal 

26 Reflection 

28 Biff 


Jerusalem 

MUSEUMS 

brad Museum. Opening EzMhMam (14.5): 
Promised Gifts, including works by Kandinsky, 
Matisse, Chagall and Klee.. New Galleries: 
Israel Communities. Traditions and Heritage. 
Asian Art. Old Masters. Customs and Cos- 
tumes. East and West, prims and drawings of 
western and oriental scenes. Continuing: “A 
Cave in the Desert,” 9,000 year old finds from 
Nalud Hem ax 0 From die Secular to the 
Sacred. - everyday objects in Jewish ritual use 
4 Meet an Israeli Artist (until 20.5) f Painting 
Instruction. Youth Wing 4- exhibition of chil- 
dren's paintings 6 Permanent exhibitions of 
Judaica, Archeology, An, Ethnic Art 4 
Piranesi (1720-1778). etchings. Rockefeller 
Museum: The Other Side of toe River, Egyp- 
tian funerary objects (until 27.5) Visiting 
bean: Main Museum: Main Museum closed. 
Shrine of the Book 10-2. 

CONDUCTED TOURS 
HADASSAH - Guided tour of an installations 
* Hourly tours at Kiryat Hadassah and Hadas- 
sah Mt. Scopus. * Information, reservations: 
02-416333. 02-446271 . 

HEBREW UNIVERSITY: 

1. Tours in English at 9 and 11 a.m. from 
Administration Building. Givat Ram Campus. 
Buses 9, 28, 24 and 16. 

2. Mown Scopus tours 11 a.m. from the 
Bronfman Reception Centre, Sherman Build- 
ing. Buses 9, 28. 4a, 26 and 23 to the first 
underground stop. Further details: tel. 02- 
882819. 

AM IT WOMEN Free Morning Tours - 8 
Alkalai Street , Jerusalem. Tel. 02-699222. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

DIPLOMATIC SERVICES - ISRAEL 
BEYOND TOURISM. Hj-Jevel briefings and 
excursions to examine key issues - daily depar- 
tures. Information. 02-234475, 711881 . 

Tel Aviv 

MUSEUMS 

Tel Ariv Museum Opening Exhibitions: Egon 
Schiele. From Pupil to Master, Moshe Kupfcr- 
man: paintings. Works on Paper, 1963-55. 6 
Lev Podolsky. Prints. | Bianka EsheJ- 
Gershuni, 1980-85. Visiting Hoars: Sun.-Thur. 
10-2, 5-9. Sat. 11-2, 7-10. Fri. dosed. Helena 

Rubinstein Pavilion: Opening Exhibition: 
David Tanakover. "Produce of Israel", 
graphic designs (27.4 at 8 p-m.). Visiting 
Hours: Sun.-Thur. 10-1. 5-7. Sat 11-2. Fri. 
closed. 

CONDUCTED TOURS 

AMTT WOMEN (formerly American Mbnebl 

Women]. Free Morning Tours - Td Aviv, Tel. 

220187.233154. 

WJZO: To visit our projects call Td Aviv. 
232939; Jerusalem. 226060: Haifa. 88817. 
PIONEER WOMEN - NA’AMAT. Morning 
tours. Reservations: Td Aviv, 210791. 

Haifa 

What's On in Haifa, did 04-640848. 


Yesterday’s Soiotimt. 


QECQEDQEE 
□ □ e □ a b 
QEQEQQHEimnEEa 

□ asEHQQa 

bede] nsEan anon 

DDHEHUaCJ 
EDEDSHEim BEEEEaa 

hj □ a □ □ 3 

snacanaa sanaanci 

UUUULJtiHD 

DBaa □□□EK3 nEEIE! 
QHQQ0HQB 
QdtonaacinHQHaa 
B S' □ b e n 
BBDQQEDtHQ 


Quick Solution 

ACROSS: 1 Hobby, 4 Hoarse. 9 Min , 
era!. 18 Novel. 11 Easy. 12 Cumulus, 
IS Dye. 14 Mate. 16 Need, 18 Sot, 
26 Cranium, 21 Abb*. 24 Omega, 25 
Rescind. 26 Screen. 27 YokeL DOWN: 
1 Humber. 2 Bonus. 3 Yard. 5 Orna- 
ment, fi Revolve. 7 Enlist. 8 Alice, 
U Delicate. U Amateur. 17 Actors, 
18 Smart, 28 MendeL 22 Bl/nkTzj 


21.30 Never the Twain - British comedy 
series starring Donald Staden and Windsor 
Davies 

22. 00 This is the Time 

22.50 Midnight Special - entertainment 

23.30 Histadrut Election Results 
0Q.45News 

JORDAN TV (unofficial) 

17 JO Cartoons 18.00 French Hour 19.30 
News in Hebrew 20.00 News in Arabic 

20.30 The Guitar in Spain - ’with Julian 
Bream 21.10 George Washington 22.00 
News in English 22.20 Hawaiian Hear 
MIDDLE EAST TV (From T.A. north): 

13.00 Insight 13.30 Another Life 14.00700 
Club 14.30 Shape-Up 15.00 Afternoon 
Movie 16.30 Spidennan 17.00 Fopeye 

17.30 Super Book H 18.00 I Spy 19.00 
Laramie 20.00 Another Life 20.30 News 

21.00 Happy Days 21.30 NBA 23 JO 700 
Chib 24.00 News Update 00 JO Eventide 


ON THE AIR 


Voice of Mask 

6.02 Morning Mdodjes 

7.07 Fasch: Concerto for Trumpet. 2 

Oboes and Strings; Couperin: Suite No J 

7.30 Mozart: Symphony No. 13, K-112 
(Marriuer); Donizetti: String Quartet 
No.13 (Albinoni); Weber-Liszt: Oberon. 
overture (Alfred Bren del); Khachaturian: 
Violin Concerto (David Oistrakfa); Pro- 
kofiev: Ballet Music to The Prodigal Son 

9 JO Shostakovich: Concerto for Piano, 
Trumpet and Strings, OpJ5; Rossini: 
Wind Quartet No. 6; Telemann: Viola 
Concerto (Wolfgang Christ); de m ent i : 
Sonata a la Concerto (Vladimir Horowitz); 
Dvorak: String Quartet, Op. 105 (Smeta- 
na): Tchaikovsky: Symphony No.5 (IPO. 
Mehta) 

12.00 Beethoven: Sonata. Op.6, for Piano 
4-hands (Vincze, Zvi); Mozart: Trio, 
1C548 (Brener, Hard, Hoextcr); Britten: 
Gemini Variations, for Flute, Violin and 2 
Pianos (H. Tei-Oren. David Chen, Arig. 
dor Reiss, Meir Hamflc) * 

13.05 Musical Greetings 

15.00 Saturday Night in the Yemenite 
Jews' Traditions 

15.30 Youth Programme - Schubert and 
his friends - dances and choir songs 

16.30 The Jerusalem Symphony Orchestra 
- Yehuda WofaL 1 2 Rondo Patetico (David 
Robertson); Lalo; Cello Concerto 
(Michael Maisky, Sergiu Cottrissiona); 
Rinaky-Kcrreakov. Scheherazade (Com- 

wiriiw ia) 

18.00 Mosica Viva - String Quartet of 
Austrian Radio - Richard Hoffmann: 
String Quartet plus Computer; George 


10 JO Programme in Easy Hebrew 

11.10 School Broadcasts > 2 

11.30 Education for all 

12.05 Oriental songs 
13.00 News in English 
13.30 News in French 

14.06 Children's programmes 
15.53 Notes on a New Book 

16.05 Religion Programme 

. 17.12 Jewish Ideas .1 

17.20 Everyman's University 

18. 10 Songs which hot Forever 
18.47 Bible Reading 

19.05 Reflections on the Portion of die 

■Week - „ 

19.30 Programmes for Olim 

22.05 Night Connection 

Second Programme 

% ' 

6.12 Gymnastics \ 

6J0 Editorial Review 

6.50 Green Light -drivers' corner ■ j 

7.00 This Morning - news magazine 

8.05 Safe Journey 

9.03 House Call - with Rivka Michadi 

10.10 AO Shades of the Network -moran 
magazine 

12.10 Open Line - news and music 

13.00 Midday - news commentary, roust 
14.06 Matters of Interest - with Gobi Gai 

15 .05 Magic Moments- favourite old soup 

16.10 Safe Journey 

17.10 Economics Magazine 

17.30 Of Men and Figures 

18.06 Consumer Broadcast 
18.45 Today in Sport. 

19.05 Today - radio newsreel 
19.35 Law and Justice Magazine 

20.05 Cantorial Hit Parade 

22.05 Jazz Comer 

23.05 Treasure Hunt 


6.10 Morning Sounds 

6.30 University on the Air 

7.07 *707" - with Atez Anski 

8.05 Morning Newsreel 

9.05 Right Now - with Rafi Restart 

11.05 The Old Days - with Orly Yam* 
13.15 Israeli Style- with Eli Yisraeli 

15.05 What’s Doing- with ErezTal 

16.05 Four in the Afternoon 

17.05 Evening Newsreel 

18.05 Economics Magazine 

19.05 Radio Radio -with Yoav K inner 

20.05 Israeli Hit Parade 

21 .00 Mabai- TV Newsreel 

21.30 University on the Air (repeat) ft 

22.05 Popular songs fl 

23.05 Histadrut Ejection Results ^ 

00.05 Night Birds - songs, chat 
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lays likely in bank shares inquiry 


post Finance Reporter 
.crday's session of the Be j ski 
jsskm of Inquiry into the bank 
collapse was cancelled at the 
ament when one of the com- 
o (Bfimbers announced that he 
ufote to attend. Since the law 
3 that the commission be at 
■ngfo at each sitting there was 
ice but to cancel the session, 
ner Treasury controller of 
markets Ben Ami Zukerman 
be the first of a series of past 
seal Treasury officials to tes- 
the Bejski Commission. Due 
unexpected delay, Zucker- 
testimony will be heard 
aw at the earliest, 
delay also means that the 
$sioa will probably not suc- 
completing its round of hear- 
{ witnesses until late this 
, and further delays or pro- 
; questioning of witnesses 
ake it into J une . The Treasury 
last of the main bodies to 
before the commission, its 
of five witnesses comprising 
•fftdals and two ex-ministers, 
will be followed bv 


sncan 


\ ehuda Drori, his successor as con- 
troller ofthe capital markets, which 
is the top government post for every- 
thing concerning the stock ex- 
change. new share issues and the 
activities of provident and mutual 
funds. 

Drori will be followed by Profes- 
sor Ezra Sadan, Treasury Director- 
General under Yoram Aridor, who 
will be followed in turn by MK 
Yigael Hurvitz, the Likud's finance 
minister from November 1979 until 
January 1981. Last to testify will be 
Yoram Aridor himself, whose 
period as finance minis ter began 
with a major crisis in the stock mar- 
ket and ended with the October 1 983 
crash and subsequent dollarization- 
plan leak a few days later. 

Ari dor’s testimony is expected to 
attract great interest as it is thought 
to contain revelations about foe 
Treasury relations with the b anks in 
the crucial years of his stewardship 
when the manipulative regulation 
system ran out of control. 

Looking beyond the Treasury wit- 
nesses, commission sources painted 
the following picture of possible de- 


ASSIFIEDS 


infl on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. 

- iAY/WEDNESDAY RATES: Minimum of IS 7,636 for 8 words; each 
nai word IS 955 

Y Mid HOLIDAY EVE RATES: Minimum of IS 10,024 for 8 words; each 
nal word IS 1,253. All rates include VAT. DEADLINES at our offices 
em: Monday/Wednesday - 10 a.m. previous day. Friday - 5 p.m. on 
sday. Tel Aviv and Haifa: 12 noon, 2 days before publication. Ads 
~»d at offices of The Jerusalem Post (see masthead on back page) and all 
ized advertising agencies. 
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EXCHANGE 


FOR SALE! APARTMENT with view of Old 
City! Tel. 02-810190. 


TEL AVIV -RENTALS 


NORTH TEL AVIV apartment rentals. Con- 
tact specialists: “ r ntcr-Israel"-Tcl. 03-294] 41. 


G TO EXCHANGE residences with 
Bring any portion of summer. Luxn- 
jse with’ lake, convenient to NYC. 
, 13ft Morris Ave, Denvilk. NJ 07834. 
J623-4457 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


JERUSALEM' 


EXPERIENCED HOTEL RECEPTION 
clerk, shift-work. Central Hold. Tel. 02- 
223111. 


ON - roommate wanted. 4 rooms, 
'machine, shooter Shabbat TcL 02- 


TOP ENGLISH TYPISTSffielex operators 
wanted immediately. Translators' Pool. Tel. 
03-221214, 02-225154. 04-663966. 


Jewish 

Medical 

Law 


■Avraham Steinberg MD* 


hat is tho Jewish temrregarding contraception, - 
jan transplants, human experimentation. Sabbath 
secretion, dietary laws and medical confiden- 
lity? These are only a few of the questions 
swered in JEWISH MEDICAL LAW. The concise 
vs presented are based on Rabbi E.Y. Walden- 
■g's multi-volume Tzrtz Eliezer. 
al for those in the medical, legal and rabbinic 
fessions. 


dcover. published by Gefen and Mossed Harav Kook, 181 
m. PRICE: IS 7191 . 
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velopments in the commission's 
work. Assumiug that the public and 
other hearings have been completed 
by foe end of May, foe commission 
will take several weeks to assess foe 
mass of materia] it has assembled 
and heard. Zt will then have to decide 
on two key issues: Which witnesses 
are likely to be ''damaged’* in any 
way by foe commission's report, and 
whether to issue an interim report 
with recommendations regarding 
persons or institutions, before foe 
final report is ready. ( 

. The first of these issues is referred 
to as “paragraph 15," foe section of 
foe law governing inquiry commis- 
sions which states that any person 
whom foe commission has reason to 
believe will be damaged by its find- 
ings must be warned and then 
allowed to call witnesses and have 
them cross-examined by his lawyers. 

WHile foe sources are cautious in 
expressing an opinion as to how 
many, if any, warning lerters may be 
sent, independent observers feel 
that on foe basis of foe evidence so 
far these letters axe likely to be quite 
numerous. 

If that proves to be the case, then 
the following two parts ofthe inquiry 
will be long and complicated. First, 
the numerous "‘factors in the equa- 
tion" - five banks, foe stock ex- 
change, the Securities Authority, 
foe Treasury and foe Bank of Israel 
(and the ex-Treasury and ex-Bank of 
Israel may be considered separate 
for some or all of these purposes) all 
have to have access to parts of the 
classified material that the commis- 
sion has accumulated. 

This part is therefore unlikely to 
commence until September, and the 
cross-examinations could go on for 
months. In this eventuality, the final 
report will not see foe light of day 
until foe early months of 1986. In the 
interim, the finriandl system is likely 
to remain in its current state of 
semi-paralysis, watching and wait- 
ing. 
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Likud is less likely to affect foe 
government’s life expectancy, since 
the Likud is unlikely to endanger its 
chances to take over. 

If the polls are to be believed, 
today’s elections will not be drama- 
tic. Labour is seen as perhaps im- 
proving slightly, while foe Likud 
may drop somewhat. 

But the polls should be trusted 
less than usual this time since a 
representative sample of foe Histad- 
rut electorate is difficult to draw up. 

How then should the results be 
read? A few basic facts should be 
kept in mind. Labour, with Yisrael 
Kessar, is fielding one of foe most 
popular candidates in years for foe 
post of secretary-general. Moreov- 
er, Kessar should benefit from foe 
general goodwill towards Labour 
and from Peres's surge of popularity. 
The Likud has perhaps never been 
more handicapped than it is in this 
poll. The Lebanon War and foe 
economic crisis have certainly 
eroded its support, and the Likud, 
perhaps in a fit of self-destruction, 

chose unknown Ya'acov Shamai to 

challenge Kessar. 

Thus, some loss for the Likud and 
some improvement for Labour 
should not be seen as necessarily 
indicating national trends but 
perhaps merely the relative-strength 
of foe candidates. 

The large gap which now exists 
between Labour and the Likud is 
unlikely to change, since foe Histad- 
rut is still not foe Likud's home court 
and many Likud supporters are not 
Histadrut members. 

Labour's control of so many His- 
tadrut institutions gives it a manpow- 
er and organizational edge that can- 
not be equalled. Beyond all that 
there is the basic fact, that people 
may prefer one party in the Knesset 
but vote for another in the trade 
union arena. 

It would, nevertheless, be in- 
teresting to watch results in the local 
labour council elections in develop- 
ment towns, where foe Likud has 
ambitions and where Labour is fret- 
ful. Changes from foe status quo 
there could indicate foe formation of 
a very hard-core of blue-collar Likud 
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PEKING (Reuter). - Soviet sci- 
entists helped China to set up a 
full-time Antarctic research station 
in February, expedition leader Chen 
Dehong said yesterday. 

Soviet and Chinese scientists ex- 
changed information with no con- 
straints. “They said they would help 
when needed and they did," Chen 
said. The Chinese also cooperated 
with scientists from Poland, Chile 
and other countries, he said. 
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Legal Notice 

To MAURICE MEYER SELBST 

Be advised that a petition has been 
submitted to the Supreme Court, High 
Court of Justice file no. 119/85, making 
you liable for trial fees totalling S28/402. 
In accordance with the decision of the 
Registrar of May 6. 1985, you may reply 
to the petition within 30 days of 
publication of this notice. 

J. Dtamar, Adv. 
Representing 
k««M5-oo the petitioner 
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Support 
trends. 

It will also be interesting to watch 
at whose expense the- losses and 
gains are made. If Labour wins at the 
Likud’s expense, that will be signifi- 
cant; but it will be for less so if 
Labour improves at the expense of 
the small parties. Likewise, if foe 
Likud loses ground to Tehiya, 
which is making its debut in foe 
Histadrut arena today, it will be far 
less significant than if its loss is 
Labour's gain. Tehiya, which will 
not have ex-chief of staff Raphael 
Eitan as its standard-bearer, will be 
less of a threat to the Likud than it 
would have been had the popular 
Raful been at the head of its list. 

Labour will have to see whether 
teaming up with foe Independent 
Liberals which polled 1.7 per cent of 
the vote in 1981, was advantageous. 
This time the Citizens Rights Move- 
ment is paired with Sheli, and obser- 
vers will be watching for indications 
of the left's ability to whittle away 
Labour support. 

In general, a poll that gives 
Labour roughly foe 63 per cent h 
now has will be veiy bad news for 
that party and for Kessar personally. 
Labour (which is also aligned with 
Yigal Horvitz’s Ometz and Ezer 
Weizraan's Yahad) hopes for a land- 
slide. If the Likud does not suffer a 
dramatic foil, it will be able to con- 
sider today's poll a great achieve- 
ment and proof that it has managed 
to build up a solid and steadfast 
support. 

If the status quoin foe Histadrut is 
only little changed, then there is no 
way to take the national unity gov- 
ernment apart for the time being. 


Broad gains continue 


MARKET 

COMMENT 

By PINHAS LANDAU 


For the third successive day foe 
share market showed broad gains 
yesterday as foe “arrangement” sec- 
tor joined the “free” share market in 
an upsurge. The bond market, 
though, was mixed. 

Volume in foe share market pick- 
ed up. and reached IS2.2S billion. 
The growth was primarily in foe 
“arrangement” sector, where the 
prices of the dollar-linked bank 
shares moved ahead by up to 2 per 
cent in most cases. - 

Elsewhere in foe share market, 
foe positive trend in evidence late 
last week was clearly still in place, 
but its momentum seemed to be 
wailing. The number of advancing 
issues declined while the number of 
declining issues almost doubled. 
Sharply falling issues were nearly 
three times the number of Thurs- 
day’s session. Once' again, it was the 
mortgage banks and insurance com- 
panies that showed the weakest per- 
formance, while industrial com- 
panies, most notably export- 
oriented ones, moved ahead. Thus 
the 2.52 per cent gain in foe indust- 
rial index was fuelled mainly by the 
5.89 per cent jump in the electronics 
and optics sub-section of that sector. 

The market is still in a small-scale 
rally, based on the high level of 


liquidity that exists at foe moment. It 
is restrained from “running away'’ 
however, by foe uncertainty of what, 
if any, economic steps are to be 
taken in foe coming days and weeks. 

Announcements: 

Menorah Insurance Co- published its 
1984 results yesterday. In adjusted 
terms Menorah’s profit swung from 
IS121.4m. in the red in 1983 to 
IS645.6m. (Sim.) in the black last 
year. Similarly, foe adjusted capital 
means grew some 5 per cent to 
IS4.6b. during 19S4, and foe balance 
sheet of Menora and its subsidiaries 
showed 11 per cent real growth, after 
adjustment to inflation, to stand at 
lS78.7b. at the end of foe year. 


market statistics 

Indices 


General Share Index 
Non-Bank Index 
Arrangement Index 
Industrials 


181.09 

185.72 

180.47 

207.79 


+1.60% 
+ 1.48% 
+ 1.70% 
+2.52% 


Turnovers: 


Shares 

lS2246.6m. 

(IS2093.4m.) 

Bonds 

1518S6.0m. 

(IS1819.Qm.) 

Totals 

4132.6m. 

(lS39I2.4m.) 

Advances 

207 

(229) 

Declines 

132 

1 74| 

or which 5% + 

57 

( 54) 

of which 5%- 

36 

( 13) 

“Buyers only" 

10 

l 8) 

“Selters only” 

5 

( 3) 


Bond market trends: 


4% folly-linked 
3% fully- linked 
80% linked 
90% linked 
Double-option 
Dollar-linked 


Rises to 244% 
Rises to 3% 
Mixed to 1% 
Rises to 1% 
Rises to 4% 
Mixed to 1% 
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Commercial Banks 

Coot part of “arrangement' 
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Maritime 1 
Maritime 5 
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N. Amer-5 
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fintlm? 
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11000 
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16700 
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M0 
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1473 


2 

151 
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13 


+2.8 

+4_3 

+5.7 

+0J 
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s.o.1 

134 

3605 

34 

1203 

2214 


-59 

-2.2 

+5.8 

+6.2 

+2.6 

+5.2 


Hotels. Tourism 
GalZobarl 
GalZohar 5 
DanHotel I 
DanHotelS 
Coral Bcacb 
Krnes 
Yaiden Hot 
YardenHot 
Y ahal om 


1743 

1000 

1733 

1307 

1890 

1465 

370 


no trading 
no trading 


64 

33 

60 


ILC. 
n.c. 
ELC. 
- -1.0 
301 +2.2 
65 +10.2 
338 +8.5 


46700 

46400 

284000 

34700 

59000 

59560 
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19200 
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8600 


811 
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Commercial Banks 
(part of “arrangement 
n»r 
IDBBr 
JDBpA 
Union 0.1 
Discount B r 
Discount A r 
Dis. Ben 
Mizrahi r 
Mizrahi b 
Mizrahi cn 9 


+2.6 

n.c. 


62 

5 

76 

49 

414 

20 

42 


+1.2 

O.C. 

+ 1-5 
n.c. 
+ 1.6 
+2J 
n.c. 


Computers 
Data 
HU on 1 
Hik»5 
Ya'anc 
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Cliil Comp. 
QalCop 
M.L.L. I 
M.L.L.S 
Mashov 
Nikuv I 

NikuvS 

Nikuv up 

Team 1 
Team op 
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DO trading 
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17 
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1325 
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+3.9 
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Hapoolimp 
Hapoahm r 
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Gen Ten 5 . 
GenTen7 
Leonti 0.1 
Lentm«9 
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Fin. Trade 
Fin. Trade 5 


45500 

31600 

31252 


2 

677 

26 


+2.9 

+1.9 

n.c. 


Real Estate, Building 


84000 

195000 

80000 

655C0 

3945 

20230 

26970 

7630 

28580 

14498 


33 


1 

7 

5 

1148 

22 

104 


+6.6 

n.e. 

n.c. 

+8J 

n.c. 

+ U 
n.c. 

+0.9 


DLC. 


Mortgage Banks 


AdanimO.l 
Gen Mon r 
Gen Mont* 
Carmel r 
Carmel deb 
Bin van 
Dev. Mon 
Mrshkanr 
Independents 
TcCahorpr 
Tefahoir 
Tcfahoid 1 
Tefaboi d 2 
Jaysour 1 
laysour5 
Jaysour op 
Merav r 


2451 

3485 

3460 

3990 

1130 

225C 

507 

2875 

2300 

7350 

5650 

2982 

1501 

572 

285 


94 


3 

6 

39 

214 

12 

85 

16 

53 

25 

64 


+ 1.9 
+0.7 
n.c. 
n.c. 
+3.2 
-2.2 
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+0.4 
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Drockcr 5 
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1833 

1344 
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370 

335 

583 

335 

568 

359 

11550 
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5965 

661 

7h0 

234] 
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44 

6 
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+0.6 
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24 

80 

27 

36 
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86 

40 
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35 
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-2-1 
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-8J 
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3 
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1.0 
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50 

7 
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10900 
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1000 
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1600 

30C2 
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3750 

1770 

2439 

1380 

373 
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210 


+6.4 

+5.0 


i.c. 


26 

90 

45 

56 


4S7 

827 

146 

54 
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+ 1.1 
-2.5 
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n.c. 
+ 1.4 
+3.2 
-J.0 
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*22 
-1.7 


+5.4 
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45 
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dp trading 
do trading 
no trading 
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3 

5 
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10 
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Lifschinr5 
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SaharH 5 
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RubizBt 5 
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Hadar 0.1 

Hadar OJ 

Hadar op 

Mehadrin 

Hadarim 
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1246 
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2851 
1580 
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421 
795 
360 
283 

12040 

2079 

3950 

2303 

5595 

851 

611 

420 

1146 

1399 

700 

321 


123 -10.0 
1252 -10.0 
420 -0.3 
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221 

15 


+2.9 

+0.9 

+0.4 
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53 
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+3.7 
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46 +1.6 
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no trading 
no trading 
555 72 -03 

489 212 +63 

2*31 32 +10.0 

no trading 
no trading 
no trading 
3090 362 -2.2 

2300 207 +2.0 

no trading 
no trading 
no trading 


1495 

840 

1460 

1230 

606 

316 


136 

TS 

47 

62 

71 

221 


-32 

-12 

-2.1 

—3.0 

+3.4 

+5.0 


Gal Ind 1 
GaJ Ind 5 
Dexter 
Feral 0.1 
Fend 0.5 
Haifa Chem 
Tevar 
Ten op. 4 
Lipsky 
I.Lipskyop 
Dead Scar 
Petrocfacm 
Maxima I 
Maxima 5 
Maxima op' 
NecaChem. 
Sanol 
SanoS 
Kedem 
Kedcm 
T.G.L. I 
T.G.L.5 
Taya 
Frutarom 
Taro 


Tip Top I 

Tip Top op - 

Yumarl 

LodziaO.I 

Loda'i 0.4 

Ligai 

Ugatop 

MIF GBco 

Glicoop 

Maqnettcl 

Maquetle 5 

Eagle 1 

HajdeS 

Emck 

Polgai 0. 1 

P0igai0.4 

Polygon r 

Pargod 

Pargodop 

SctaoclL 

Rogorin 


240 

150 

855 

540 

198 

435 

264 

426 

760 

6000 

2075 

3420 

2000 

1525 

7330 

3900 

1408 

535 


283 

198 

IS 


O.C. 

-2.6 

-5.0 


45+10.0- 


1499 

210 

712 

278 

88 

7 


+ 13 
+2.8 
-22 
+3.9 
n-c. 
n-c. 
-0.7 
-1.7 
-1.0 
-0.3 
+33 
n-c. 


Dafron I 
Dafron 5 
Hainan 1 
Hainan op 
Yaehl 
Yaeh5 
Ashkekm 
Aril op . 
Molen 
Paper MiDs 
Scandia 1 
Scamfia op 
Rim 0.1 r 
Rim 0.4 r 
Ta'alBr 


3370 

18 

—2.9 

IS65 

8 

Q.C. 

2070 

307 

-92 

11000 

15 

-0.9 

4091 

105 

+2.8 

2945 

789 

+2.1 

29070 

83 

+2.0 

28000 

17 

+8.1 

735 

90 

-10.0 

1300 

15 

-23 

17500 

193 

-03 

1390 

1064 

+2.2 

2040 

67 

me. 

1290 

25 

+4.9 

1450 

23 

+7.6 

2580 

6 

-0.8 


50 

+4.8 

1700 

11 

n.c. 


SI 

-4.2 

2646 

— 

— 

798 

211 

EH 

390 

150 

-9.3 


4 

ILC. 

11500 

25 

-23 

1245 114 

ar, Printme 

n.c. 

1617 

22 

+0.6 

819 

32 

ILC. 

1085 

- 

— 

960 

— 

— 

1170 

9 

-0.8 

1334 

b.o.l 

+ 10.7 

255 

1236 

+9.9 

301 

1767 

- 

4330 

20 

+3.1 

■66000 

3 

+4.8 

765 

64 

-4.4 

920 

— 

- 

2850 

113 

-5.8 

1519 

105 +10-0 

4461 

10 

+0.7 


49 
10 
223 
263 
330 

100 +10.0 
164 +2.9 
no trading 
5725 135 +03 

1810 386 -3.7 


MrsceOanconslxxlBStries 


Metals and Mend Products 


Octagon 
Octagon op 
Urdan 0.1 r 
Urdan 0.5 r 
Urdan op 
Cables r 
Halebof 1 
Haiehof 5 
Is. Can Co 1 
Is. Can Co 5 
Morgan 
Morgan op 
SdomMet 1 
Sdomop 
ZknCaM 1 
Zion Cab) 5 
Kadmani I 
Kadmani 5 


1450 

1160 

6300 

5010 


101 


225 

37 


+3.9 

-0.9 

+1.8 

+42 


Al umil 1 
Alumrt 5 
Alumil Op 
Audio 1 
Andjn 5 
Andin op 
Rvr J 
Five J op 
Zika 1 
ZikaS 
PoDnk I 
Poliak 5 


22 +0.9 


2320 

1062 - - 

1405 - - 

1432 108 -10.0 

755 48 +4.9 

495 15 -1.0 

4020 27 +22 

3820 5 -0.7 

no trading 
no trading 
2970 45 +7.6 

1070 193 +7.0 


5567 

2105 

650 

509 

395 

S90 

375 

599 

290 

3620 

1822 

415 

190 


39 +10.0 
21 +0-5 
133 n-c. 
1041 me. 
362 n.c. 
226 -02 
105 -53 
128 +1.7 
80 -12.1 
88 +3.4 


Industrial Investment 

Central Tr 3763 229 

fCoor p no trading 

Oal Ind 750 5093 

Tech Res. 231 1595 

Tech op 180 650 


230 

630 

1058 


a.c. 


-53 

n.c. 


NcriushO.l 
Nechnsh0-5 
Arad 
Arad op 
Pecker 
King 1 
King5 
Will 
KhI5 
SheladW 
Shcl op 
Ladiish 1 
Ladusfa 5 


1800 

665 

1870 

1770 

1799 

4390 

2050 

1395 

566 

1220 


5 

112 

II 

1 

218 

29 

50 


+0.6 
+0.6 
+ 1.0 
+ 1.1 
-32) 
+3 3 

O.C. 


Investment Companies 

Unicor 
IDBDev. r 
IncobaO.l 
Incoba0-5 
Elgar r 
Elgar b 
ED cm 
EDern b 


222 - 10.0 
101 -5.7 
10 n.c. 


847 

415 


150 +10.0 
136 +2-5 


Afikl 
Afik 5 
Gahdrt 
IsCorp-.l 
lsCotp. 5 
Wolfson 0. 1 
WolEson 1 r 
Ampa r 
Hapoetlnv 
LenmQnv 
Disclnv 


Electrical Machinery 
Ekctrouics, Optics 


59 +10.0 
32 +S3 
+4.5 
n-c. 
n-c. 
+9.9 
+7.1 
+4.9 
+3.6 
+ 1.4 
+4.9 


10 
89 
50 
100 
b.o.l 
50 
107 
220 
358 
no trading 
no trading 
1470 b.o.l +5.0 
20 +10.1 
10 -1.0 
24 -1.1 


567 

3794 

3760 

3700 


- -1.9 


1020 

470 

212 

5940 

769 

1660 

2200 


100 

80 


+1.0 

-1.1 


157 +11.6 
43 -1.0 
+12 
+5.7 
+4.8 


1170 

74 

375 


Services 
Deleter 
Hare! I 
Harel5 
Light. 0.1 
Light. 0.5 
CoIdSioai 
CoMSiol 
Israel Eke 
BondWO.l 
BondWOi 
BondWop 
CcmM+tHl 
Consort 0.5 
Cons op A 
Kopel 1 . 

Kopelop 


640 

290 

+3.4 

689 

162 

+9.4 

13501 

- 

— 

2710 

10 

- 

7500 

47 

- 

4440 

50 

+0.9 

8860 

134 

+ 1.1 

2440 

1 

+1.7 

931 

22 ■ 

-10.0 

6560 

87 ■ 

— 

2409 

173 

— 

155000 

- 

+2.6 

72936 

s.o.1 

-5.0 

no trading 

2500 

172 

-3.1 

880 

300 

— 

530 

508 

+19 

750 

s.o.1 

-5.1 

430 

363 

+4.4 

r . "ho 

' trvfad 


1360 

70 

+J.0 

1075 

— 

- 


Industrials 
Food and Tobacco 


Alas 
Atm op 
Atlantic 
Allan op 
GoWFrl 
Gold Fr 5 
Gold op 
Dnbekr 
Dobekb 
Sanlakoll 
Sanlako!5 
Pri-Zel 
Pn-Ze5 
Tempo I 
Ttmpo 5 
Izbar 1 
lzhnr5 
Man ! 

Man 5 

Suotiwt 

EKicr 


5650 

5221 

429 

175 

1010 

347 

268 

7800 

7690 

1630 

1075 

2W0 

1020 

2465 

1840 

726 

345 

4112 

1500 

3725 

6860 


50 

b.o.l 

92 

218 

209 

148 

8 

109 

1# 


+4J 

+SJ 

-2J 

+4.8 

n.c. 

-0i» 

-0.7 

+0.9 

—0.4 

me. 


87 

139 


-1.9 

-1.9 


60 - 10.0 
60 +9J 
428 n.c. 
590 -28 
3 +0.7 


19 

ill 


+0.1 

n.c. 


Obit 3 r 
EJcoOZSr 
Boo 0.25 b 
Ela>0.25 
ElecxraO.l 
EkctraOJ 
Ekctra op 
Elron 
Aril 
Aril Op 
Clal Elec 
Spectrixl 
Spcctrix 5 
Spec op 
Feuctnw 
Feudnw 
Cyrione 1 
Cyclone 5 
KauAdl 
KatzAd 5 
T-A-T.l 
T. AT. 5 
T-A.T. op 
Tedea 
Tcdeaop 


386500 

1750 

900 

915 

8200 

3510 


15 


160 

20 

11 

39 


+9.6 

+6.1 

+1.1 

+1.1 

-8.9 

n.c. 


368000 

27000 

26800 

7500 

9790 

679) 

24400 

2400 

1020 

2630 

858 

1000 

550 

1796 

710 

5700 

2800 


no trading 


9 

91 

29 

513 

107 

40 

16 

335 

125 


+5.7 
+1.7 
n.C. 
+ 1.9 
-1.5 
-3.7 
+3.7 
n.c. 
-3.8 


120 +10.0 
205 +2.1 
11 -52 
50 -4.0 
127 n.e.- 

717 +9.2 1 
2 +10.7 
142 +U 


Mizrahi Inv. 

| - Mizrahi 122 
Mizrahi 124 
Hiron 1 
Hiron 5 
Export r 
Export op 
Jordan Expl. 
Jordenop 
CJal 10 
C3al» 
LaodecoO.l 
Laodeco0-5 
MagorO.l 
MagnrO.5 
Oz lnr.0.1 

OzIv.OJ 
Paz Invest. 
Patna 0.1 
PmaOJ 
Pny on 


Oev« Dev 
Clever op 

GaHTTechl 


BflBdug Materials 


I.P.lnd. 
Alkol 
Alkolop 
Aekera 1 

Ack«nS 
Tadirl 
Tz4'r5 
Barton 1 
Barton 5 
Barton op 
HaauuM-1 
HamasiuJ 5 
Hatnas op 
Trembestl 
Trombcn 5 
M.L.T. 1 
M.L.T.5 
Modal Ind. 
Wtrifinnl 
WottmaoS 


1090 

2499 

1700 

4500 

3000 


318 +3.8 
51 +8.7 
b.0.1 +13.3 
10 n.c. 
n.e. 


no trading 
no trading 
772 b.o.1 +5.0 
60 +0.3 
100 +16.4 
63 +2.9 


298 

262 

575 

295 

44S 

4401 

1416 

S40 

270 

1380 

6667 

4070 


0 

27 

5 

61 

106 

5 


+0-3 
n.c. 
+4.8 
-4 J 
+0.9 
+8.0 
+6.1 
n.r, 
+03 


03 Exploration 
Delete Ex 1 
DtJekExS 
Expl Paz 
Terofll 
TcroflS 
Tend cpl 

J.O£.L 
J.O.opI 
M.G.N. 1 
M.GJ+3 

M. GJ4.op 
Seimjea 1 
ScismicaS 
Seismtcaop 
Fedoflr 

N. Amer 1 
N- Amer 5 
N. Amer op 
N. Am. dp 2 
Naphta r 


1700 

310 

+17 

1818 

1280 

+0.8 

1480 

167 

-8.1 

649 

494 

n.c. 

2460 

- 

- 


11 

-19 

2980 

137 

+0.5 

2930 

10 

+4J 

18650 

6 

+ 1.9 


17 

+0.4 


28 

-1JS 

2031 

42 

n.c. 

1865 

977 

+ 10.0 

625 

- 

+5.0 

21600 

1 

-5.0 

9680 

15 

+1.9 

5600 

7 

+1.8 

5520 

50 

+4.2 

2650 

no 

OLC- 

3296 

1339 

+14 

3000 

77 

n.c. 

no trading 

4654 

— 

— 

KUO 

45 

ILC. 

217 

1125 

-1.4 

3290 

92 

n.c. , 

2500 

15 

-3.1 

910 

324 

n.c.. 

no trading 

944 

688 

ILC. 

600 

331 

-35 

4900 

2 

-3.9 

1250 

77 

-7.4 

2734 

93 

+1.9 

1142 

352 

-65 


65 

+95 



ILC. 

1,-/1 

39 


BZl3 

59 

n.c. 

925 

EJ 

+17 

831 

754 

+65 



El 

-1.1 

1105 

22 

-6.4 

362 

570 

+3.1 

ton 

1605 

50 

+5.9 

677 

52 

B.C. 

5200 

82 

+4.0 


85 

-4.8 


o 

aSM 

298 

208 

n.c. 

835 

993 

-05 


128 

-19 

1200 

78 

—14 

395 

568 

-8.1 

155 

580 

-4.9 

2531 

170 

+5.0 

772 

936 

nx. 


703 

850 

5S6 

262 

135 

182 

240300 


350 

358 

137 

608 

s.o .1 

527 


+7.0 

-43 

+1.1 

+0.8 

-83 

-4.7 


1 -10.0 


Chemicals, Robbur, Plastics 
ApnS '7750 55 +62 

Affiance 626 191 +7.0 


New Listings 


M. 

b.*. bijen eatj 
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m b te td 
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An election that counts 


Just a burgomaster 


I NEW YORK'S effervescent mayor, Ed Koch, who left yester- 
day after a short visit, loves Israel. And he’s Jewish. That’s 
important, for after his shabby treatment here by segments of 
our officialdom, any other mayor of the greatest city in the 
world's most powerful country - the city with the largest Jewish 
population in the world - would most likely have departed with 
sour feelings about Israel. 

But not Ed Koch: he’ll grin and bear it. He's got more 
important things to attend to, like a city with a budget the size of 
Israel's. 

The now notorious snub by President Chaim Herzog appears 
to have been only the worst of several during a four-day visit to 
Israel. Mr. Koch, as is now well known, failed to make iron 
time for an appointment with Mr. Herzog because an earlier 
meeting with the prime minister took longer than expected. 
Ten minutes before the meeting was due to end the premier had 
an aide call the president's office to inform Mr. Herzog that the 
mayor would be late. 

Leaving the Prime Minister's Office Mr. Koch learned that 
Mr. Herzog had cancelled the appointment with him because 
he w as due to receive two new ambassadors. The mayor then 
asked his assistant to try to arrange another meeting. He had no 
idea that the president was in a rage. 

Later that day the two men met by chance at the Liberty Bell 
Garden, where they attended different functions. Surrounded 
by journalists and photographers Mr. Herzog berated the 
visiting mayor, saying he wouldn't have kept President Reagan 
waiting, “but then he isn't Jewish.” 

Mr. Koch, surprised and shocked, did not respond. But the 
New York press gave the incident wide publicity, causing him 
embarrassment. And politicians do not take embarrassment 
lightly. 

But there were other less visible snubs as well. 

The Foreign Ministry arranged his itinerary, after it had been 
organized a month earlier by a mayoral aide. But no senior 
Foreign Ministry official deigned to receive or call on the 
mayor, or even to inquire about his well being. The ministry did 
provide a car. but one that was too small to accommodate Mr. 
Koch's assistants and his security detail. Friends from New 
York . who happened to be staying in the mayor's hotel, offered 
him the use of their rented chauffered car. 

A Jewish mayor of New York is not just a mayor, especially if 
he is a former Congressman. When it finds it useful. Israel will 
solicit the mayor's*" help in Washington, and elsewhere. Even 
the Egvptians court such a mayor. 

So Ed Koch, who is often asked for his views on such issues as 
Taba. expressed interest in seeing the spot. Given his tight 
schedule, the mayor's aides wondered whether the IDF could 
make a helicopter available. The defence authorities declined - 
twice, in the end succour came from Mr. Koch’s friend Ariel 
Sharon, who arranged two helicopters, privately. 

Then there were little things like Abba Eban and Moshe 
Arens cancelling scheduled meetings without so much as a 
phone call to express regrets. 

Ed Koch, it may be assumed, will not let these incidents 
diminish his affection for Israel. He will remember the warmth 
of his conversation with Mr. Peres, a relaxed visit to Mr. 
Sharon's farm, a pleasant meeting with Menachem Begin and 
sessions with his old friends Teddy Kollek and Shlomo (Chich) 
Lahat. 

But there is some reason to suspect that when we're back to 
business as usual, which means official Israelis visiting New 
York - as they so often do - and expecting the treatment they 
believe their due - as they also often do - Grade Mansion will 
have less grace available for some well-known names - at least 
while Ed Koch is in charge. 


In limbo 


in West Bank 


By DAVID RICHARDSON 


THE RESULTS of today’s Histadrut elections, whatever they 
turn out to be, will not necessarily reflect the general trend of 
| political opinion in the country. 

Four years ago the Alignment won 62 per cent of the vote in 
the Histadrut poll, while the Likud came up with only 27 per 
cent. Yet in the Knesset elections the same year less than one 
percentage point separated the two major parties. Such seem- 
ing discrepancy has obvious reasons: the constituendes are 
different in the case of the labour federation and parliament, 
^nd -o jre the issues on which decisions have to be made. 

A massive vote for the Alignment thus need not suggest any 
national swing to the left, and a significant increase in the 
Likud's representation in the Histadrut need not translate into 
a political - victory for the right. 

Nevertheless, today’s elections are bound to have a profound 
impact on a national scale. A powerful expression of worker 
confidence in the Alignment’s secretary-general, Yisrael Kes- 
sar. would enable the Histadrut, while standing up for workers' 
rights, to make the inevitable painful compromise for the sake 
of economic recovery. 

i his. in turn, should strengthen Shimon Peres's leadership 
within the national unity government, while it lasts. 

If. on the other hand, the Alignment is weakened, the 
temptation to take a leaf from the Likud's populist book might 
be hard to overcome - so that, in order to rebut charges that it 
was selling the workers out, the Histadrut would refuse to 
budge an inch, even as part of a comprehensive plan for the 
common weal. 

it is widely assumed that hard economic decisions have been 
delayed by the onset of the Histadrut elections. Unfortunately, 
both parties have declined the opportunity afforded by the 
campaign to explain to the membership that the post-election 
day of reckoning was just around the comer, and that every 
law-abiding citizen of the country will have to make his 
contribution. 

Instead, each party has sought to fudge the real issues by 
portraying itself as the perfect insurance against future adversi- 
ty. 

Mr. Kessar, with his commanding lead over his Likud rival, 
Ya'ucov Shamai, has been portrayed by the Alignment as the 
man who. because he could not be arm-twisted, would almost 
single-handedly protect the workers against, the scourge of 
unemployment. Realizing it would not get very far by trying to 
knock Nir. Kessar down, the Likud has sought to divert 
attention from its own record of economic mismanagement 
during the years 1977 to 1984 by raising the threat of the 
Jordanian Option, and by appealing to some workers' political 
loyalty to the “national camp.” 

What the “national camp” has studiously avoided in the 
course of this admittedly - and blessedly, perhaps - short 
campaign, has been the invocation of any sense of national 
responsibility. And the Alignment, too, evidently fearful that 
any mention of the sacrifice now needed to offset past Likud 
profligacy might only drive voters rightward, has kept the 
subject in cold storage. 

Sui these are the real issues in today's Histadrut elections. 



ISRAEL BEAlriVULI 


SHMUEL GO REN sums up his first 
year as the Defence Ministry’s coor- 
dinator of activities in the adminis- 
tered territories with the mixture of 
satisfaction and frustration one 
would expect of a senior bureaucrat 
trapped in the limbo of an absence of 
intentions in the political echelon 
above him. 

“There is definitely a greater wil- 
lingness to talk to us than when i first 
came to this position” he said in a 
recent interview. “I would also say, 
with some reservations, that the loc- 
al population is willing to believe us 
more, trust us and accept our help to 
an extent unknown three years ago. " 

But like most of his predecessors 
in the second-floor office in the De- 
fence Ministry building in Tel Aviv, 
who took the concept of dialogue 
with the local Palestinians seriously, 
he finds the ongoing political stale- 
mate frustrating. 

“Why should we bother to talk to 
Hikmat al-Masri [a veteran Palesti- 
nian leader tipped as one of the 
possible members of a joint Jcrda- 
nian-Paiestinian delegation] when 
he says that the PLO is still the only 
legitimate representative of the 
Palestinian people? We might as 
well wait until the PLO are ready to 
talk to us directly.'’ 

Goren is following the coy line on 
talks with the Palestinians set by bis 
boss. Defence Minister Yitzhak 
Rabin. “The local population have 
consistently made it clear that they 
have given up the right to represent 
themselves," is the gist of the latter's 
attitude to dialogue with the million- 
odd Palestinians in the West Bank 
and Gaza for whom he is directly 
responsible. 


vacuum. 

□ Rabin has had his hands full bring- 
ing off the withdrawal from Lebanon 
and juggling with the conflicting de- 
mands of staving off and im- 
plementing the cuts in his huge 
budget. 

Neither he. nor any of his col- 
leagues among the Labour ministers 


ernment and the strains between 
hawks and doves within the Labour 
Party itself, it is easier to ignore the 
issue as long as possible. 

□ Realistic appraisals of Yasser Ara- 
fat's difficulties over giving King 
Hussein the green light for a dia- 
logue with the U.3. government, let 
alone Israel; his personal involve- 
ment in the dare-devil attempt at a 
sea-borne raid on the Defence 
Ministry on Independence Day: and 
street grumblings of discontent ab- 
out his leadership would all indicate 
that it is not in Israel's interest to 
take any initiative at this stage. 
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AS ISRAEL enters the 18th year of 
its administration of the territories, 
the authority created by Moshe Day- 
an to be the bridge to the people 
Israel must live with has no policy 
worth speaking of. 

There are several interconnected 
explanations for the current 


There is ^ 
definitely 
a greater 
willingness 
to talk to us’ 


in the government, has the inclina- 
tion, vision or intellectual curiosity 
to have serious discussions with the 
local Palestinians. Given the 
tenuous nature of the agreement at 
the basis of the national unity gov- 


THIS IS THE uncomfortable en- 
vironment in which Goren. a former 
senior Mossad executive, has had to 
act. As for as officials in the civil 
administration are concerned, their 
goals over the past year have been 
some liberalization in their dealings 
with the local population and the 
much-talked-of “improvement in 
the quality of life." 

Goren himself would like to go 
ahead with one major project which, 
he feels, would have a major effect 
on the well-being of the worst-off of 
the Palestinians, as well as an impor- 
tant political effect. 

“If we could get the money to 
begin and, hopefully complete, the 
resettlement of just one refugee 
camp, we would have done some- 
thing tremendous for the local 
population. There is no longer any 
political objection to the resettle- 
ment of the refugees in the areas 
where they live.” he says, referring 
specifically but not exclusively to the 
Gaza Strip. “Even in Dehaishe. 
perhaps the most problematic camp 
in the West Bank, there would be a 
positive response." 

In the Gaza Strip, where rehabi- 
litation has been started and is re- 
garded as a major success by the 
authorities, not one of the families 
resettled has been involved in hostile 
activities. Goren says. “If we could 
solve the problem of the worst camp 
in the Strip- JebaJya - that would be 
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a major incentive for overcoming the 
reservations that remain in the West 
Bank.” 

Despite the apparent succ e sses of 
the Stti’ite guerrillas in Lebanon, 
Goren. interviewed just before Mon- 
day's roadside bomb in Kaikilya, 
noted that there had been little ter- 
rorism or unrest in the West Bank 
recently. “It is surprising that the 
Lebanon example has not been 
copied. That is the result of actions 
taken by us as well as the realization 
by the people that they have little to 
gain from that. Yom Haotzma'ut 
passed without a single incident,” he 
recalled with obvious satisfaction. 

Even the universities have been 
relatively quiet, although Goren di- 
vulged that the military authorities 
had begun issuing orders banning 
people they regard as the main inci- 
ters and trouble-makers from enter- 
ing the universities. These bans will 
apply to students as well as lecturers 
if necessary, he said. 

Accompanying the ever-present 
“stick” of the military government 
have been a number of steps de- 
signed to make life easier for the 
population of the territories and win 




PARTNERSHIP WITH ISRAEL 


NEED TO FACE REALITY 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
Sir, - I read with interest and 
considerable dismay David Land- 
au’s article of March 22, “The stuff 
of partnership.” I write as a member 
of the Board of Trustees of the 
Cleveland Jewish Community Fed- 
eration, on which I have served for 
well over 30 years, including service 
as a member and officer of many of 
its committees. I have a great deal of 
respect for those leaders of the 
Cleveland Jewish Community who 
were quoted in the article and with 
whom I have developed a fond 
friendship. 


sure. Who sat in underground shel- 
ters for years? Whose children lived 
in them for a good part of their lives? 
Whose lives were in constant danger 
from rockets fired from Lebanon? 
Not ours, theirs. They make mis- 
takes. of course, but who are we to 
judge their security requirements 
from afar? They have the greater 
information - their judgments are 
less likely, in most instances, to be 
incorrect. 


But with all due respect, I differ 
1 with them acutely on their attitudes 
toward partnership with Israel. I also 
donot believe that their opinions are 
representative of the grass-roots 
feelings of most American Jews. 


While we American Jews are part- 
ners with Israel in the building of the 
Jewish state and in the ingathering of 
those Jews whose only haven is 
Israel, we are not general partners 
but rather limited partners. 


The lives of the Israelis are “on the 
line” every day. The enemies of 
Israel stand ready at all times to kill 
individual Israelis (if they were able 
to). Only money is at risk for Amer- 
ican Jews. 


The same leader, Ted Kanner, 
states that he represents the cutting 
edge in American Jewish life, that 
the thinking segment of Jewish lead- 
ership, put in a confessional, would 
reflect the trend he is describing.' 
Kanner quotes Professor EliezerJaf- 
fe of the Hebrew University as one 
who discerns a “stirring" in patterns 
of American Jewish philanthropy. 
Jaffe has quoted with apparent 
approval in a monograph, “Givers 
and spenders." an article by a gentle- 
man who proposes that, "if the 
Israelis will not give American Jews 
more authority over spending of 
their funds, they should stop giving 
to the UJA. Israel's security require- 
ments take a back seat to American 
Jews’ rights to direct the use of their 
charitable dollar. 


Even the money contributed by 
American Jews, while helpfu* and 
perhaps even essential, is only a 
minuscule part of Israel's budget 
(less than 1 per cent) - minuscule 
when compared to the amount the 
j Israeli citizen contributes in income 
taxes (probably the highest in the 
world), and in other exactions by the 
government. The costs to the Israelis 
of rescuing endangered Jews from all 
parts of the world and absorbing 
them are monumental. I submit that 
the so-called “charitable” contribu- 
tions of American Jews are not in 
fact charitable, but part of their 
responstbility to their fellow Jews of 
all parts of the globe . 


2 relate to Barry Shrage’s state- 
ment that “if we fail to support 
Israel, the Jews of America will burn 
down their (Federation's) building.” 
This I suggest is the way most Amer- 
ican Jews feel about their contribu- 
tion to a safe and secure Israel. Let 
the so-called Jewish “leaders" take 
note of this fact. The contributions 
of American Jews are to Israel, not 
the Federations. 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
Sir, - The letter under the head- 
ing, “Small men” (J. Slutsky - April 
28) demonstrates that insulting one's 
fellow citizens (wicked, hatchet 
men. etc.) is no substitute for seeing 
the world as it is and not as one might 
like it to be. I hold no brief for 
defending the actions of Likud, but if 
the writer believes that any action 
the Likud may or may not take will 
have any impact on the attitude of 
the Arabs regarding peace with 
Israel, he most certainly does not 
live in the real world. 

. I believe that when well-meaning, 
reasonable people sit down together 
in a dialogue, they can arrive at a 
compromise solution to most prob- 
lems. Unfortunately, our enemies 
are neither well-meaning nor 
reasonable. In fact, when one views 
the Arab world and the way in which 
Arabs behave towards each other in 
settling their own internal political 
problems (assassination, coup d'dtat. 
execution, torture, etc.), it is not 
merely naive, but dangerous to be- 
lieve that the feudal and military 
dictators who represent government 
in the Arab world would settle their 
dispute with a Jewish state, of all 
things, by compromise. 

The matter of Ezer Weizman is 
much to the point. What meaningful 
dialogue could exist between him 
(who openly expresses his desire to 
compromise) and Mubarak, who, to 
take only one example, has falsely 
converted an issue like Taba into a 
matter of life-or-deatb for Egypt. 
Wasn’t the return of 99.99 per cent 
of Sinai enough of a compromise? 


The real problem is that, painful 
as it may seem, no ''ompromise solu- 
tion is possible at this time, nor will 
there be for some years to come. 
What we must do is wait in patience 
until an opportune occasion arises. It 
is all very frustrating, but this does 
not allow any man, big or small, to 
falsely imply that it is a group of his 
fellow Jews who are preventing a 
peaceful accord with the Arabs and, 
but for their wickedness, we could by 
now be well on the road to peace. 

We would be well advised to subli- 
mate some of qut hatreds and fanta- 
sies into positive channels by ensur- 
ing that the government maintains 
our defences, improves the economy 
and quality of life and encourages 
immigration, so that we wiU be able 
to survive in unity, regardless of 
Arab hostility. And we had better 
ensure that unitv is no a fantasv! 

SIDNEY DAVIS 

Jerusalem. 


MISTAKEN 

ATTRIBUTION 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, - Yon published on April 22 a 
report from your correspondent in 
London headlined: “U nifil may be 
on the way out of Lebanon - Sunday 
Times.” 

There was only one thing wrong 
with his otherwise perfectly accurate 
summary of the story -it appeared in 
The Observer , and was written by 

ROBIN LUSTIG- 
Middle East Corresponded 
Jerusalem. 


Cleveland. 


BENNET KLEINMAN 


David Landau comments: 


The hutzpa of an American leader 
who says “...we are not going to 
allow ourselves to be lined up in 
support of such a thing again” (a 
Lebanese invasion) is beyond mea- 


Bennet Kleinman. a leading attor- 
ney, is a widely respected and con- 
troversial figure in the GeveJand 
Jewish community. I regretted that I 
did not manage to meet him during 
my stay in Cleveland, and am 
pleased be has, through his letter, 
enriched the series “Faces of Amer- 
ican Jewry.” 
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Housing eHgibtes 
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World Mizrahi Young Guard 
(Noam) and Krkat Moshe Hesder 
Yeshiva. 


(7 minutes from the centre of Jerusalem) 
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some measure of trust. | 

These have included a reverb 
the attitude to the Araeifs ' 
sponsored attempts to proraou 
vestment in the territories (nos 
of substance has yet happened ii| • 
regard): the removal of limits of 
personal import of funds amf 
Arab loans and grants of municip 
ties and institutions: a dramatic* 
duction in the number of bdi 
banned by the censor (from justtr 
1,500 to some 300): ifltemati^ 
direct-dialling phone calls; an? 
computer terminal that allows rt 
dents in the Bethlehem District 
receive ID cards from the Inter 
Ministry on the spot - someth 
unknown anywhere else in the cot 
try. y" 

Goren has impressed official*, 
the civil administration and j- 
Palestinians themselves as a vt 
intentioned. inquisitive if somewf ' . 
bland character. He has made', 
serious attempt to learn, meets Joe - 
people often “and is in the frdtf*t' 
least once a week. 

But without something of apoffie 
brief to cany out, he. Ire aides ar^ 
the Palestinians he administers * 
remain uninspired, fatalistic af 
frustrated. 


DR 


The writer is a member of The Jt 
salem Post editorial staff. 
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